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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  XV.  CLAUDIA  AT  HOME. 

“  Zelda  ?  ”  at  last  asked  Aaron  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  as  he  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  sleeve. 

“  This  is  a  bad  job,”  he  whined. 
“  How  was  I  to  know  she’d  go  down 
with  a  tap  that  wouldn’t  have  killed  a 
fly  ?  Can’t  you  say  something  V  Don’t 
sit  there  staring  at  me.  She’s  dead, 
poor  dear  Mag ;  I  loved  her  dearly. 
Who  could  have  told?  I’ve  beaten 
her  with  just  such  a  bar  twenty  times ; 
and  to  think  a  touch  would  have  killed 
her  I  You’ll  not  say  a  word,  my  girl  V 
No,  I  don’t  mean  to  me  —  to  them  ? 
They  —  they’d  hang  me  as  soon  as 
look  at  me.” 

She  laid  down  the  corpse  which  she 
had  held  up  in  her  strong  arms  long 
after  life  had  flown.  Every  nerve  in 
her  body  was  quivering  with  excite¬ 
ment,  rather  than  with  norror,  but  she 
looked  up  at  him  steadily  without 
rising  from  her  knees. 

“  Aaron,  you  meant  to  kill  her.  I 
saw  you  creep  along  the  wall  and 
bring  down  your  bar  like  I’ve  seen 
butchers  fell  oxen.  I  am  glad  they 
can  hang  you ;  and  if  I  live,  they 
shall.” 

“  Then  ”  —  He  looked  waveringly 
at  the  bar. 

“  You  are  a  coward.  You  dare  not 
strike  me.” 

“Strike you?  Never, never.  What 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 
Haven’t  I  been  a  father  to  you  ? 
Haven’t  I  brought  you  up  when  that 
—  when  she  —  let  you  go  all  adrift  on 
the  road  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,  Aaron,  1  hate  you  with 
all  my  soul.  1  scorn  you  too ;  for  you 
are  a  coward :  and  yet  you  dare  tell 

Sour  lies  to  me.  By  the  woman  that 
es  there,  who  said  she  loved  me,  you 
shall  be  hanged,  unless  ”  — 

“  Unless  ?  I’d  do  anything  for  you. 

“Only  tell  me  no  more  lies.” 
Sylvia  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
parleying  with  a  murderer;  nor  did 
Zelda.  “  I  have  you  under  my  hand, 
Aaron,  as  sure  as  you  had  her,  nor 
will  I  go  till  I  know  what  I  came  to 
know.”  She  shuddered  still  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse ;  but  it  was  death, 
not  murder,  that  filled  her  with  awe, 
and  with  neither  terror  nor  abhorrence. 


j  She  ought  to  have  been  paralyzed  or  I 
'  frenzied  :  but  none  of  the  circumstances  ! 
that  made  death  horrible  were  appre¬ 
ciable  by  one  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  cradle  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
Aaron  recovered  courage  —  if  such  a 
word  can  be  used  of  a  man  with  whom 
a  simple  dread  of  hanging  stood  for 
remorse  and  for  every  kind  of  fear. 

“  My  name  is  Alice  Maynard.  Why 
am  I  called  Zelda  ?  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  I 
will,  on  my  soul.”  He  wiped  his 
forehead  again.  “  It  was  all  tor  your 
sake  I  hit  her ;  it  was,  on  my  soul.  So 
I  you  know  who  you  are,  do  you  ?  So 
did  she.  And  why  did  1  take  you? 
Why,  just  because  —  because  —  be¬ 
cause  we  had  a  quarrel.  You  are  Miss 
Maynard,  sure  enough  ;  and  so  ”  — 

“  Aaron,  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
lies.” 

“No,  on  my  soul.  That  wasn’t 
what  I  wanted  to  say  though.  This  is 
the  whole  truth,  if  you  will  have  it ; 
lava  miro  aoloholomus  opre  lesle  —  I  take 
my  oath  on  it.” 

“  .  .  .  .  And  my  brother?  ”  He 
had  told  her  what  the  reader  has 
doubtless  guessed  —  the  truth,  as  he 
believed.  | 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  He’s  dead  | 
too  for  what  I  care.  But  what  the  old 
Barengro  told  me  just  put  me  on  the 
road.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  place  on 
purpose,  and  heard  of  a  young  chaho 
they’d  picked  up  and  put  in  the  work- 
house  —  which  it  might  or  it  mightn’t 
be  hjm.” 

“  Didn’t  you  ask  his  name  ?  ” 

“  They  didn’t  call  him  after  his 
father  ;  how  should  they  ?  Who  cared 
about  the  brat’s  name  ?  I  only  wanted 
to  have  a  rod  over  —  her  —  for  God’s 
sake,  Zelda,  do  put  something  over 
her  eyes  !  I’d  give  just  anything  for 
a  glass  of  brandy.  The  fools  of 
Gorgios  called  him  Harold  Vaughan. 
And  that’s  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  it’s 
tachipen  and  sor  tachipen,  ferin  man 
modevol  —  so  help  me  I  ” 

Harold  Vaughan  —  liOrd  Lisburn’s 
workhouse  boy  —  the  evidence  was 
more  than  enough  for  more  exigent 
logicians  than  she.  Was  it  this,  then, 
that  had  filled  her  heart  with  Harold 
Vaughan  ?  Was  she,  in  truth,  of  his 
very  blood  and  he  of  hers  ?  In  spite 
of  all  things,  though  underground  with 
a  corpse  and  a  murderer,  she  felt  her 
heart  spring  up  with  what  was  almost 
joy. 


In  the  mean  time,  while  the  late  beg¬ 
gar-girl  was  throwing  away  her  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  the  pauper  of  the  Old 
Wharf-Side  was  preparing  to  give  up 
her  thousands,  the  ex-heiress,  Claudia 
Brandt,  was  painfully  toiling  neither 
for  greed  nor  for  love,  but  for  the  com¬ 
monest  daily  needs.  Her  own  two 
hands  were  her  only  frien<ls  ;  not  even 
her  father  could  be  reckoned  her  friend 
any  more.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
sink  and  die  before  her  eves.  She  had 
a  bitter  struggle  with  herself  when, 
after  leaving  Zelda,  she  returned  to 
what  she  called  her  home.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she,  for  her  father’s 
sake  more  than  her  own,  was  in  the 
direst  need  of  the  five-and-twenty 
ounds  that  had  dropped  down  upon 
er  like  a  godsend,  but  had  turned  out 
to  be  linked  with  such  barbarous  con¬ 
ditions  that  to  take  it  would  at  the 
best  be  nothing  less  than  an  almost 
impossible  self-degradation.  She,  in 
her  inexperience  of  men,  found  no 
reason  to  distrust  Carol’s  random  talk, 
from  which  she  had  learned  that  Har¬ 
old  Vaughan  was  prosperous  and  flour¬ 
ishing  :  and  how  could  she,  even  to 
save  herself  from  the  poorhouse,  accept 
pay  from  one  who  could  he  to  him  but 
one  thing  ?  To  save  herself  —  yes, 
that  might  be  nothing,  but  what  right 
had  she  to  recoil  even  from  self-degra¬ 
dation  when  her  father’s  life,  perhaps, 
was  in  one  scale,  and  nothing  but  her 
own  self-respect  on  the  other  I 

Unhappily,  not  only  was  her  land¬ 
scape  still  unsold,  hut  her  father  was 
more  unwell  that  evening  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  She  looked  from 
him  to  her  sketch  of  Zelda,  and  back 
from  her  sketch  of  Zelda  to  him.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  dying  simply  because  his 
daughter,  for  the  sake  of  selfish  senti¬ 
ment,  refused  to  shut  her  eyes  and 
paint  a  woman’s  head  for  five-and- 
twenty  guineas.  She  could  bear  the 
self-accusation  no  longer,  and  though 
every  word  she  wrote  was  wrung  like 
gall  from  what  she  chose  to  call  her 
rebellious  pride,  she  wrote  to  Zelda 
the  only  words  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  to  say.  She  felt  that  she  was 
making  herself  look  unutterably  mean 
and  shamefully  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who,  had  it  not  been  for  des¬ 
perate  need,  she  would  have  scorned 
to  touch  with  the  end  of  a  glove’s 
finger :  she,  though  unexalted  by  any 
exceptional  emotion,  or  any  strivings 
after  the  unintelligible,  or  any  of  the 
shadowy  robes  of  dreamland,  was  in 
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truth  executing  the  most  rea),  the  indeed,  with  many  words,  but  with  all  I  of  no  more  consequence  than  Denis 

hardest,  the  bitterest  self-sacrifice  of  her  heart,  freely  given  her  life  into  the  !  Carol.  On  the  fourth  morning  her 

all,  for  it  was  one  of  her  whole  nature,  hands  of  this  man,  and  could  such  a  ^  self-constituted  agent  and  patron  came 

though  it  could  leave  no  outward  gift  ever  be  recalled  ?  quietly  into  her  room,  with  a  strangely 

signs.  A  much  larger  or  a  much  No  —  she  must  be  nothing  more  gloomy  look  upon  his  brow.  He  ^as 
smaller  nature  might  have  swallowed  than  a  daughter  now,  until  her  father  smoking,  not  in  his  usual  matter-of- 

the  thought  nothing  of  it :  died,  and  then  she  thought  herself  fact  fashion,  but  in  such  a  hard  and 

but  Claudia  was  not  one  of  those  who  capableof  burying  herself  in  her  work,  preoccupied  manner  that  he  forgot 

pretended  to  be  above  the  world  and  like  the  great  artists  she  had  read  of,  his  politeness,  and  did  not,  as  befol-e, 

Its  hard  and  fast  distinctions  between  and  of  forgetting  that  there  was  any  leave  his  pipe  on  the  landing,  outside 

right  and  wrong.  difference  between  men  and  women.  I  the  door.  More  strange  tlTan  all,  it 

Her  letter  was  simply  a  request  that  And  thus  she  spent  the  night  over  her  j  was  a  full  minute  before  he  uttered  a 

Mademoiselle  Leezinska  would  appoint  sketch,  trying  to  work  out  its  best  word.  She  was  glad  to  see  him,  how- 

the  next  sitting,  and  a  statement  that  treatment,  until  her  brain  was  tired,  ever — he  had  meant  to  be  kind  in 

her  father’s  health,  as  it  required  eon-  Imagination  wa.s  not  her  forte  ,•  but  |  his  own  way,  and  she  was  reduced  to 

stant  watchfulness,  would  oblige  her  |  she  had  enough  to  feel  that  no  servile  feeling  intensely  grateful  for  the  most 

to  receive  her  sitters  in  her  own  studio.  i  copying  would  serve  her  here.  She  |  barren  of  good  intentions. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  she  I  left  off  weary,  and  with  a  feeling  of  |  “  So  you’re  not  painting  Miss  Lec- 

run  the  risk  of  meeting  Harold  j  despondency  that  forewarned  her  she  zinska  after  all,  I  find  ?  ”  he  asked 

Vaughan.  I  should  fail  —  that  to  paint  Zelda  was  I  abruptly. 

Irving  written  ana  sent  ner  note,  |  for  stronger  hands  than  hers.  Any  |  “No;  she  doesn’t  seem  to  care  to 

and  having  seen  that  her  father  was  as  I  of  the  great  painters  whose  success  i  go  on.  Nor  do  I  either,  for  that  mat- 

comfortable  for  the  night  as  might  be,  |  she  envied  would  have  smiled  at  the  |  ter.  I  don’t  like  her.” 

she  set  to  work.  She  placed  her  first  |  pains  she  took  to  do  more  than  her  i  “Well — no — she’s  not  a  woman’s 

sketch  before  her,  and  forced  her  mem-  very  utmost  for  her  fee.  But  she  was  woman.  But  you  mustn’t  be  too  in- 
ory  to  travel  over  every  line,  so  that  doing  more  than  merely  earnin"  a  I  dependent,  Miss  Brandt,”  he  went  on, 
in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  likeness  fee  —  having  once  brought  herself  to  *1  in  a  tone  from  which  all  the  self- 
of  her  enemy  she  might  leave  no  stone  |  the  task,  it  became  no  longer  a  task,  |  sufficient  buoyancy  had  departed, 
unturned.  Her  study  was  no  mere  but  the  burden  of  the  conscience  of  a  “  'Though  independence  isn’t  a  bad 
exercise  in  castle  building,  no  mere  martyr.  line,  if  you  only  have  cheek  at  the 

excuse  for  the  idle  indulgence  of  jeal-  She  was  no  heaven-born  genius:  back  of  it.  People  who  quarrel  with 

ous  dreams.  She  put  all  her  heart  I  she  had  to  trust  to  labor,  and  never  their  bread-and-butter  are  not  such 
and  mind  ipto  her  detestable  work,  as  1  thought  of  deliberately  closing  her  fools  as  they  look,  if  their  grumbling 
fully  as  she  had  tried  to  put  it  into  her  eyes.  They  had  to  close  of  them-  gets  other  people  to  butter  their  bread 

Elain  sewing.  But  still  the  effort  cost  selves  before  she  rested  them.  In  on  both  sitles  to  quiet  them.  Do  you 
er  many  a  bitter  pang.  She  was  after  times  it  seemed  a  miracle  to  her-  ever  read  the  papers  ?  ” 
compelled  every  moment  to  fortify  her-  self  how  she  contrived  to  crush  into  “  Never.  Why  ?  ” 

self  with  the  thought  that  it  was  for  one  day  and  every  day  the  functions  “  Oh,  nothing,”  he  said,  uneasily, 

her  lather’s  sake,  for  she  was  a  hun-  of  nurse,  bedside  physician,  house-  I  “  I  only  meant  it’s  as  well  to  look  af- 

dred  times  tempted  to  throw  the  keeper,  and  bread-winner,  without  j  ter  the  advertisements  —  in  the  7Vum- 

sketch  into  the  flickering  fire.  She  ceasing  to  be  an  artist  so  far  as  her  '  pet,  particularly.  I  suppose  you  want 
was  unable  to  comfort  herself  with  the  j  nature  allowed.  No  wonder  that  her  I  to  know  why  I’ve  come 't  By  the  way, 
resolution  that  as  soon  as  she  could  ;  unchanging  fidelity  of  heart  became  how’s  jhe  poor  old  gentleman  ?  ” 
sell  her  landscape  the  actress,  or  some  ,  dull  and  chronic  instead  of  acute  and  “My  father?  Much  the  same- 

charity,  should  be  repaid  every  far-  i  passionate.  It  needed  her  interview  there  he  sits:  it  is  horrible  to  see  him 

thing  of  the  five-and-twenty  pounds.  |  with  Zelda  to  fan  into  passing  activity  the  same,  day  after  day,  and  I  able  to 

But  as  she  looked,  and  as  she  drew  1  the  embers  of  her  love ;  but  they  had  do  nothing  for  him.  I  doubt  if  he 

upon  her  memory,  her  interest  could  never  ceased  to  glow  underneath  the  knows  even  me  always.” 

not  fail  to  grow.  crust  of  her  all-absorbing  duties.  Her  “  Does  he  ever  read  the  papers  ?  ” 

Hatred  among  women  by  no  means  i  lot  was  far  harder  than  her  rival’s  in  “  How  could  he  ?  ” 

blinds  them  to  one  another’s  charms,  j  that  while  Zelda  loved  one  of  whom  “  You  know  St.  Bavons  well,  of 

and  Zelda’s  were  only  too  numerous  j  she  believed  herself  to  be  unworthy,  course?  Did  you  ever  use  to  visit 

in  a  painter’s  eyes.  Claudia  was  large  |  Claudia,  against  her  will,  was  com-  among  the  poor  ?  ” 

and  fair,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  con-  pelled  by  her  nature,  of  which  thor-  “  A  little  —  but  I  was  fearfully 

trast  she  thougnt  she  could  understand  oughness  and  faithfulness  were  the  lazy  and  selfish  in  those  days.” 

why  Harold  Vaughan  should  have  very  essence,  to  love  one  whom  she  “  Is  there  a  place  called  Old  some- 

been  enslaved,  so  mr  as  mere  personal  believed  to  be  unworthy  of  her.  thing  or  other  —  something  Side  ?  ” 

beauty  was  concerned,  and,  as  a  There  was  simply  no  limit  to  the  con-  “  You  mean  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 
woman,  rated  far  too  highly  the  influ-  trusts  between  the  two.  Zelda’s  life,  a  hideous  place  —  I  was  in  it  once, 
ence  of  mere  personal  beauty  upon  indeed,  was  without  wholesome  sun-  on  some  business  for  my  poor  father, 
men.  There  was  something  a  little  shine,  but  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  hun-  I  never  visited  there  :  indeed  I  never 

f ratifying  even  in  the  thought  that  dred  false  glares  that  did  duty  for  the  heard  of  anybody  doing  so  but  the 
er  former  lover  had  left  her  for  some  sun  —  she  had  hopes,  dreams,  her  police.  What  do  you  want  to  know 
one  so  entirely  opposite  to  herself.  If  nightly  stage  excitement,  whims  to  of  such  a  place  ?  ” 
he  had  been  faithless  to  her  for  the  gratify,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  “  Nothing  —  only  a  matter  of  busi- 
sake  of  some  sister  blonde,  she  would  them  all.  Not  even  the  dullest  rush-  ness  :  that’s  all.  I  was  talking  about 
have  been  unable  to  find  half  the  un-  light  lighted  up  the  plo<lding  twilight  St.  Bavons  with  Brandon,  of  the 
willing  excuse  for  him  that  in  spite  of  of  Claudia’s  nights  and  days.  But  Trumpet,  and  I  wanted  to  know  some- 
herself  she  drew  from  the  coal-black  there  was  yet  another  contrast — while  thing.  So  you  never  read  the  pa- 
hair  and  bright  brown  eyes.  She  could  Zelda  would  have  been  driven  by  pers  ?  ” 

not  let  her  whole  soul  bre.ak  out  over  Claudia’s  life  into  madness  or  suicide,  “  Never.  Even  it  I  cared  to,  1 

her  task  —  it  was  not  in  her  nature —  Claudia  consciously  called  all  her  haven’t  time.” 

or  she  would  have  cried  out  against  strength  together  and  patiently  toiled  “  Miss  Brandt,  I’ve  been  thinking  a 
her  fate  in  tones  to  which  the  passion-  on.  With  her,  labor  took  the  place  lot  about  you.  You  are  so  good,  and 

ate  impulses  of  Zelda  would  have  been  of  hope,  and  patience  of  self-will.  so  brave,  and  so  everything  that  I 

but  wnispers.  Had  she  not  deliber-  At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days,  how-  never  saw  any  woman  tliat  was  before 

ately  and  with  all  her  strength,  not,  ever,  she  was  to  find  something,  though  —  on  my  honor  —  that  4  won’t  have 
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»11  this,  and  it  shan’t  be.  You’re  kill¬ 
ing  yourself  by  inches  —  yards  — 
Ses.  You’re  letting  your  father, 
poor  old  gentleman,  eat  you  up  by 
mouthfuls — pounds.  I’m  not  a  bad 
fellow,  though  I’m  as  poor  as  Crmsus  : 
but  if  I  wasn’t  Diogenes,  I  wouldn’t 
be  Alexander.” 

“  You  are  very  good  to  me  —  though 
I  can’t  guess  why.  But  as  to  my  poor 
father,  whom  has  he  to  depend  on 
from  hour  to  hour  but  me  ?  Oh,  I  am 
strong  enough,  never  fear.  If  you 
could  only  tell  me  how  I  might  work 
really  hard,  and  get  something  —  I 
don’t  care  how  little.  You  see  we  are 
beyond  being  ashamed  of  our  pov- 
erU,”  she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
“The  wolf  has  passed  the  door.” 

She  went  to  her  father  as  she  spoke, 
to  shift  his  pillows.  Carol  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  back  being  turned  to 
feel  in  his  pocket.  “  Only  four- 
pence  I  ”  he  exclaimed  to  himself. 
“  Curse  my  luck  —  only  fourpence  to 
last  till  next  week,  and  I  came  out 
this  morning  with  ever  so  many  pounds 

—  all  gone  —  burned  through  the  lin¬ 
ing  —  melted  away.  Never  mind  — 
fourpence  is  something,  and  I’ll  raise 
the  wind  somehow,  I  dare  say.”  So 
he  placed  the  four  coppers  at  the  back 
of  tne  mantle-piece,  where  she  might 
find  them  by  accident  and  think  they 
had  been  carelessly  mislaid. 

Zelda  had  thrown  away  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  Carol  only  deprived  himself 
of  the  certainty  of  quenching  his 
thirst  for  a  few  hours.  But  if  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  expenditure,  Carol’s  sur- 
passe<l  Zelda’s  by  precisely  four  pen¬ 
nies.  His  was  worth  nothing  plus  a 
pint  of  beer  ;  hers  was  worth  pre¬ 
cisely  nothing  at  all. 

Claudia  shifted  the  pillows.  But 
Carol,  while  in  the  act  of  emptying  his 
empty  pockets,  was  startled  by  a  slight 
but  sudden  cry.  He  started  forward 

—  Mr.  Brandt’s  face  was  distorted 
fearfully,  and  Ids  head  had  fallen  down 
on  the  chest,  as  if  the  neck  had  lost 
all  power  to  support  it.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  stood  as  helpless  as  the  old 
man  ;  but  a  glance  at  Claudia’s  ago¬ 
nized  face  that  turned  to  him  for  help 
had  the  miraculous  effect  of  absolutely 
inspiring  him  with  presence  of  mind 
in  time  of  need. 

“  A  doctor  1  ”  he  cried  out;  “  I 
know  —  hold  hard  till  I’m  back  again. 
I’ll  bring  the  best  in  the  world  —  it’s 
but  a  step,  and  I’ll  run.” 

Claudia  looked  a  world  of  thanks 
that  gave  him  wings,  and  then  did  the 
best  Sjc  could  do,  nelpless  and  alone 
M  she  was,  to  prevent  aid  from  com¬ 
ing  too  late.  \V as  it  death  itself,  or 
WM  it  another  stroke  that  was  only 
bringing  death  nearer  ?  In  either 
case,  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him, 
but  it  would  be  something  too  fearful 
if  the  final  blow  descended  now.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  all  she  could,  she  could  only 
watch  his  face  and  hold  his  pulse,  so 
M  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  slightest 
change.  Carol  was  away  a  long  time 


i  —  so  long,  that  she  thought  he  would 
i  never  return.  She  went  backwards 
;  and  forwards  from  the  window  to  the 
i  chair,  and  from  the  chair  again  to  the 
window,  her  heart  rushing  into  her 
throat  at  the  sound  of  every  passing 
vehicle,  and  sinking  down  again  as 
it  rolled  by.  She  would  be  obliged 
'  to  seek  herself  for  nearer  aid  — but 
,  how  for  a  moment  could  she  leave 
'  the  perhaps  dying  man  alone?  At 
last,  without  her  hearing  it,  a  cab 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  her  ear 
'  caught  the  sound  of  hurrying  foot- 
;  steps  on  the  stairs.  She  ran  to  the 
I  door  of  the  room,  and  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Harold  Vaughan. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 


CHAPTER  X.  A  LAWYER’S  CLERK. 

I 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  arrived 
I  quite  safely  in  London,  and  as  it  was 
I  a  fine  day  he  walked  from  the  Pad- 
'  dington  Station  to  Argyll  Street, 

I  where  Mr.  Sharpe’s  office  was  situate. 

I  A  nobleman  of  the  last  generation 
I  would  not  have  done  so,  his  own 
.  father  would  not  have  done  so;  and 
i  walking  the  streets  is  by  no  means 
a  custom  which  can  be  commended 
I  to  persons  of  high  rank  in  general, 

I  because  the  mud,  the  dust,  and  the 
'  wind  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 

I  and  a  bespattered  peer  loses  much 
i  of  the  grace  of  his  appearance, 
i  However,  Lord  Kinsgear  was  not, 

{  as  already  stated,  sufficientlv  con¬ 
scious  or  mindful  of  his  rank,  and 
I  was  now  to  learn  how  convenient  a 
!  thing  it  is  to  carry  a  coronet  in  full 
I  view  about  with  one  upon  the  panels 
j  of  a  carriage  and  tW  buttons  of 
I  servants.  It  saves  so  much  time ;  it 
makes  all  kinds  of  business  go  as 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  if  the 
wheels  of  life  were  fresh  oiled,  and 
I  time  had  ordered  new  springs  to  his 
I  chariot. 

Now  the  marquis,  having  left  his 
coronet  behind  him  on  the  dog-cart 
which  conveyed  him  from  his  ances¬ 
tral  home  to  the  railway  station  at 
Beaumanoir,  looked  like  any  other 
ordinary  young  Englishman.  He 
dressed  very  plainly,  he  had  a  slight 
stoop  ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and 
earned  his  gloves  in  his  pocket;  his 
fingers  were  not  unfrequently  fretted 
by  the  marks  of  a  file,  and  some¬ 
what  stained  with  the  chemical 
ingredients  which  he  used  in  scien¬ 
tific  experiments,  which  were  really 
quite  below  the  attention  of  a  noble¬ 
man  of  his  condition.  But  all  this 
had  signified  nothing  at  Beaumanoir. 
If  he  nad  driven  up  to  the  station 
in  a  smock-frock,  or  in  no  frock  at 
all,  his  arrival  would  have  excited  the 
same  awe-stricken  sensation.  The 
porters,  and  the  ticket  clerk,  and  the 


flymen  around  would  have  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  pronounce  the  delicious  words 
“  My  lord,”  and  offer  up  incense  to 
him.  Therefore,  had  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe’s  new  clerk,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  lawyer’s  office  to  keep  his  body 
and  soul  together  upon  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  only  known  who  was 
the  commonplace  young  man  who 
rang  the  bell  which  disturbed  him 
just  as  he  was  writing  down  six-and- 
eightpence  on  a  piece  of  blotting-pa¬ 
per  to  keep  his  hand  in,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  poor  fellow  would 
have  done  to  push  his  fortunes.  Un¬ 
happily  for  the  clerk’s  future  peace  of 
mind  he  did  not  know  Lord  Kins¬ 
gear,  because  that  silly  nobleman 
had  not  a  single  sign  of  his  coro¬ 
net  upon  or  about  or  near  him. 
If  he  bad  only  had  an  acquaintance 
to  say,  “  Good-by,  my  lord,”  or, 
“Where  shall  we  meet  again,  mar¬ 
quis  ?  ”  if  there  had  been  one  single 
solitary  indication  of  his  rank,  uie 
clerk  would  have  been  warned, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  let 
his  chance  slip  by.  As  there  was 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  the  clerk 
stood  upon  his  own  rank,  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  l.ondon  solicitor’s  office, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city : 
and  seeing  before  him  rather  a 
loutish-looking  youth  indifferently 
clothed,  when  he  opened  the  door  he 
growled,  “  Now  then,  what’s  up  ?  ” 
and  thinking  he  might,  perhaps,  do 
a  little  practical  joking  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  business,  he  added,  “  is 
the  Thames  afire  ?  ” 

“Is  Mr.  Sharpe  at  home,  sir?” 
asked  the  marquis,  modestly ;  and 
he  could  hardly  have  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  worse  form.  If  you  do  not 
call  a  vulgar  Frenchman  Monsieur,  he 
will  not  answer  you.  If  you  call  a 
vulgar  Englishman  Sir,  or  treat  him 
with  any  semblance  of  respect,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  insult  you.  So  when 
the  nobleman  had  made  a  courteous 
inquiry  of  the  lawyer’s  clerk,  the 
lawyer’s  clerk  answered  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  kind. 

“  What’s  that  to  you  ?  Don’t  you 
see  all  these  gents  waiting  ?  Ain’t  I 
good  enough  to  hear  what  you’ve  got 
to  say  ?  ” 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  now 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  take  out 
his  coronet,  and  putting  a  card  in  the 
hand  of  the  clerk,  he  answered,  as  if 
in  command  of  his  troop  of  horse,  — 
“I  have  an  appointment  with  Idr. 
Sharpe.  See  if  he  is  disengaged.” 
Upon  the  card  was  printed  in  very 
plain  characters, 

“  Marquis  of  Kinsgear, 

1st  Life  Guards.” 

It  was  only  a  trumpery  little  bit  of 
glazed  pasteboard,  which  a  sparrow 
might  have  flicked  to  perdition  with  one 
stroke  of  its  tiny  wing ;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  steam-hammer  falling  suddenly 
on  the  head  of  the  lawyer’s  clerk  it 
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could  hardly  have  had  a  more  terrible 
effect  upon  him.  He  staggered  back 
as  if  he  had  been  struck,  became  ashen 
vrhite,  blue,  yellow,  then  fairly  turned 
tail  with  fright  and  mortification,  hid¬ 
ing  his  guilty  remorseful  head  in  the 
doorway  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe’s 
own  inner  sanctuary. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  him  gasp  spas¬ 
modically  there,  called  out  roughly  to 
ask  what  he  meant  by  rushing  in  upon 
his  privacy  without  knocking  ;  and  as 
harsh  words  generally  act  as  a  restor¬ 
ative  to  the  nerves,  this  wretched  clerk 
was  sufficiently  revived  by  his  master’s 
anger  to  stretch  out  the  card  silently. 
But  he  could  not  speak. 

“  Show  my  lord  markis  in.  Deary 
me,  now  who’d  have  thought  that  you 
should  have  let  the  markis  wait  out 
there  now  ?  Come  in,  my  lord.  I  beg 
our  lordship  to  walk  this  way.  I 
ope  I  see  your  lordship  quite  well. 
Is  his  Grace  the  dook  in  good  ’elth, 
my  lord  'I  This  way,  my  lord,  —  this 
way,”  cried  profuse  Mr.  Sharpe,  hast¬ 
ening  himself  forward  to  welcome  his 
noble  visitor,  and  absolutely  blossom¬ 
ing  and  opening  out  in  the  presence  of 
a  nobleman.  His  face  shone  with 
honest  pleasure,  and  his  full  sensual 
mouth  smiled  from  ear  to  ear.  He 
almost  (Quivered  with  excitement  and 
satisfaction  when  the  young  man  shook 
hands  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  miserable 
clerk  climbed  up  upon  his  office  stool, 
and  tore  his  hair  and  kicked,  silently 
howling  in  his  utter  abasement  and 
g;rievous  anguish.  Meantime,  the  boy 
of  eighteen  years  old  naturally  took 
precedence  of  all  who  were  waiting. 
A  widow  lady  and  her  son  in  deep 
mourning  were  hurried  out  of  the 
lawyer’s  private  room,  feeling  quite 
ashamed  of  being  in  the  way  of  a 
marquis  ;  and  the  other  persons  wait¬ 
ing  were  only  a  country  gentleman 
from  Devonshire  in  haste  to  catch  an 
express  train,  a  clergyman,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  a  barrister,  and  an  Indian  colonel 
on  half-pay. 

CHAPTER  XI.  rSURY. 

Although  Mr.  Sharpe’s  office  was 
located  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  rather 
dingy  house  and  had  certainly  a  shabby 
aspect,  yet  there  was  that  indescrib¬ 
able  air  about  it  which  would  have  told 
an  experienced  Londoner  it  was  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  rank,  fashion, 
loose  money  transactions,  great  ex¬ 
pectations,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  want  of  tempiorary  accommodation 
on  personal  security,  racing,  theatri¬ 
cals,  and  the  opera-houses.  Club  por¬ 
ters,  and  valets,  and  now  and  then  a 
lady’s-maid,  were  forever  coming  with 
notes  and  waiting  for  answers.  Han¬ 
som  cabs  drove  up  in  hot  haste,  and 
deposited  young  men,  who  rushed  out 
of  them  banging  the  footboard  loudly, 
and  commonly  rushed  back  again  with¬ 
out  their  errand,  Mr.  bkipworth 
Sharpe  being  usually  engaged  at  least 
six  deep  on  business  days.  He  did 


not  reside  in  Argyll  Street ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  not  always  easy  for  any 
one  who  was  not  in  his  confidence  to 
find  him  when  he  was  not  at  his  office. 
He  had  a  habit  of  lending  money  to 
builders  who  were  constructing  new 
streets  in  promising  neighborhoods ; 
and  he  liked  to  look  personally  after 
property  in  which  he  had  an  interest. 
vVhenever,  therefore,  any  client  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  Mr. 
Skipworth  Sharpe  wished  to  see  him, 
or  her  (which  was  a  very  different 
business),  he  made  an  appointment  oh 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  was 
found  located  in  a  splendid  suite  of 
apartments,  in  a  palace  with  a  scaffold¬ 
ing  still  up  before  it.  A  few  months 
or  weeks  afterwards  that  palace  was 
generally  in  the  occupation  of  a  noble¬ 
man  or  gentleman,  who  had  been  re¬ 
cently  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  transferred  his  abode 
elsewhere.  He  encamped ;  he  did  not 
settle  in  a  house,  and  he  had  no  need 
to,  for  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
had  extensive  dealings  at  Epsom, 
Newmarket,  Doncaster,  Melton  Mow- 
brdy,  and  wherever  men  and  horses 
were  gathered  together.  A  hard 
life,  perhaps,  but  interesting,  was  the 
life  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  he 
had  continued  to  lead  it  for  about 
thirty  years  without  relaxation.  He 
was  enormously  rich,  and  went  on 
heaping  up  money,  not  in  paltry 
guineas  and  six-and-eight  pences,  but 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  single 
haul.  People  who  did  not  know  him 
called  him  a  Jew  :  in  fact  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman’s  groom  ; 
and  the  Yorkshire  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Skipworth,  had  subsequently 
bound  the  boy  apprentice  to  a  shrewd 
Yorkshire  attorney.  Under  the  able 
tuition  of  this  professional  gentleman, 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  early  accpiired  a  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  money-getting  and  the 
clearest  possible  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  money  could  lie  made 
safely,  that  is  to  say,  without  after¬ 
claps  or  unprofitable  waste  of  time  in 
defending  suits  at  law  or  equity.  He 
was  admitted  himself,  in  due  course, 
as  an  “  attorney  gent,  one ;  ”  and  his 
place  of  business  was,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  situated  within  a  minute’s 
walk  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  on 
one  side,  and  Marlborough  Street 
Police  Court  on  the  other.  It  occa¬ 
sionally  happened  that  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe’s  clients  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  visiting  both  of 
these  institutions  before  they  had  quite 
done  with  him.  But  he  was  not  a 
noisy  man ;  persons  in  his  walk  of 
life  seldom  like  a  public  riot ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  when  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  clients  merely  saw  the  police 
court  revealed  to  them,  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  they  did  not  desire  to  go  any 
farther  in  that  direction,  but  promptly 
returned  backwards.  Besides,  Mr. 
Sharpe  only  took  the  cream  off  his 
customers.  He  never  lent  money  in 
small  sums.  He  never  consented  to 
have  any  dealings  with  a  nobleman 


or  gentleman  who  had  ever  been  in  ! 
other  hands.  With  such  foresight 
and  prudence  he  would  have  succeeSed  ! 
in  any  career  he  had  chosen  to  follow. 

If  he  was  a  money-lender,  it  was  simply 
because  the  cards  of  life  had  been 
dealt  to  him  for  the  game,  of  vingt-et- 
un  —  or  usury.  He  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  a  party  whip  and  suc¬ 
cessful  politician,  as  Mr.  Skipworth, 
his  godfather,  had  been  before  him. 

He  was  a  very  good  fellow  ;  civil,  ser-  | 
viceable,  kind.  His  principal  weak-  ‘ 
ness  was  an  itch  for  high  society,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  be  seen  perched  up  in  a  dra"  or 
a  phaeton  beside  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
or  even  an  earl.  He  had  few  other 
pleasures.  The  man,  though  fat  and 
fond  of  personal  adornment,  was  abste¬ 
mious  and  self-denying  in  other  re-  i 
spects.  He  took  little  rest,  he  worked  I ' 
hard,  he  dined  habitually  off  a  plate  I 
of  cold  meat  snatched  in  the  intervals  ' 
of  money-grubbing.  He  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  kith  nor  kin,  that  he  I 
knew  of ;  and  he,  even  the  keen  Mr.  I : 
Skipworth  Sharpe,  was  only  seeing  [; 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  hunting 
shadows,  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  thb 
mysterious  unsubstantial  world. 

“  Here  is  the  money,  markis,”  said  [ 
he,  ushering  the  marquis  to  a  chair,  | 
but  proceeding  at  once  to  business, 
and  he  handed  a  check  on  the  Union  . 
Bank  of  London  to  Lord  Kinsgear. 

Mr.  Sharp  banked  with  a  joint  stock 
bank  because  it  allowed  interest  on 
current  accounts,  and  he  wanted  no 
favors. 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  the 
check  uncertainly,  and  did  not  [ 
touch  it.  He  felt  a  vague  sentiment 
of  uneasiness,  and  failed  altogether 
to  understand,  not  being  yet  a  man 
of  business,  why  he  should  take  a 
check  from  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe. 

He  did  not  want  any  money. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  his  embarrass¬ 
ment,  took  up  the  check  again  him¬ 
self,  and  said,  “  If  your  lordship  will 
be  so  goo<i  as  to  endorse  it,  that  is, 
write  your  name  here  on  the  back,  it 
will  be  all  right.  Them’s  your  father 
the  dook’s  instructions,”  added  Mr. 
Sharpe,  referring  to  a  letter  bearing 
the  Beaumanoir  postmark  which  he 
had  received  that  morning. 

Then  Lord  Kinsgear  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  friend,  and  he  had  the  natural 
trust  of  a  well-conditioned  young  man 
in  his  elders. 

“Now,  my -lord,  all  preliminaries 
being  complete  and  air-tight,”  ob-  I 
served  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  quite  I 
lost  his  Yorkshire  accent  and  stable  I 
pronunciation,  “  my  ’ed  clerk  will  just  I 
run  round  with,  yer  to  the  bank,  I 
and  when  you’ve  got  the  money,  why 
perhaps,  markis,  you  will  be  so  good  ! 
as  to  come  back  again.”  I 

Mr.  Sharpe  rang  for  his  principal 
coadjutor,  who  had  been  out  of  the  ■ 
way  when  the  marquis  arrived  half  I 
an  hour  before,  and  the  bank  being  | 
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only  distant  a  few  minutes’  walk,  the  marquis  went 
there,  and  returned  very  shortly.  Behind  him  came  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  confidential  clerk,  carrying  two  lai^e  canvas- 
bags  of  gold. 

(To  b«  eontinuad.) 


POPE  AS  A  MORALIST. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope’s  writings  is  a  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  in  its  way.  Few  reputations  have 
been  exposed  to  such  perils  at  the  hands  of  open  enemies 
or  of  imprudent  friends.  In  his  lifetime  “the  wasp  of 
Twickenham  ’’  could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  covering 
of  pride  or  stupidity.  I^ady  Mary  and  Lord  Ilervey 
writhed  and  retaliated  with  little  more  success  than  the 
poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  But  it  is  more  remarkable 
that  Pope  seems  to  be  stinging  well  into  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  after  his  death.  His  writings  resemble  those  fireworks 
which,  after  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been 
apparently  quenched,  suddenly  break  out  again  into  sput¬ 
tering  explosions.  The  waters  of  a  literary  revolution 
have  passed  over  him  without  putting  him  out.  Though 
much  of  his  poetry  has  ceased  to  interest  us,  so  many  of 
his  brilliant  couplets  still  survive  that  probably  no  dead 
writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Shattespeare,  is  more 
frequently  quoted  at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  is  abused,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared  to  be  no  poet 
at  all.  The  school  of  Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  corrupting  influence  in  English  poetry ; 
more  recently  M.  Taine  has  attacked  him,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to  M.  'Paine’s 
theories ;  and,  hardest  fate  of  all,  the  learned  editor  who 
is  now  bringing  out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  writings  has 
had  his  nerVes  so  hardened  by  familiarity  with  poor  Pope’s 
many  iniquities,  that  his  notes  are  one  prolonged  attack  on 
his  author’s  morality,  orthodoxy,  and  even  "poetical  power. 
We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  %  the 
soul  of  a  Dennis.  And  yet  Pope  survives,  as  indeed  the 
bitterness  of  his  assailants  testifies.  AVhen  controver¬ 
sialists  spend  volumes  in  confuting  an  adversary  who  has 
been  for  centuries  in  his  grave,  their  unconscious  testimony 
to  his  vitality  is  generally  of  more  significance  than  their 
demonstration  that  he  ought  to  be  insignificant.  Drowning 
a  dead  rat  is  too  dismal  an  occupation  to  be  long  pursued ; 
and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream  descending,  we  may 
generally  assume  that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testimonies  of  a  less 
equivocal  kind.  Byron  called  him,  with  characteristic 
vehemence,  the  “great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all 
climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence ;  ’’ 
though  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Byron  was  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  dethrone  the  idol  before  which  he 
prostrated  himself  Sainte-Beuve,  again,  has  thrown  the 
shield  of  his  unrivalled  critical  authority  over  Pope  when 
attacked  by  M.  Taine ;  and  a  critic,  who  may  sometimes 
be  overstrained  in  his  language,  but  who  never  speaks  as 
a  critic  without  showing  the  keenest  insight,  has  more 
recently  spoken  of  Pope  in  terms  which  recall  Byron’s 
enthusiasm.  “  Pope,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  “  is  the  most  perfect  representative  we 
have,  since  Chaucer,  of  the  true  English  mind ;  ”  and  he 
adds  that  bis  hearers  will  find,  as  they  study  Pope,  that  he 
has  expressed  for  them,  “  in  the  strictest  language  and 
within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criticism,  of 
economy,  of  policy,  and  finally  of  a  benevolence,  humble, 
rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted  share  of 
life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Him  in 
whose  hand  lies  that  of  the  universe.”  These  remarks 
are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  art  to 
morals,  and  enforcing  the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart.  “  You  can  only 
learn  to  speak  as  these  men  spoke  by  learning  what  these 
men  were.”  When  we  ask  impartially  what  Pope  was,  we 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  complete  soundness 
ef  the  eulogy  upon  his  teaching.  Meanwhile,  however. 


Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in  holding  up  Pope  as  an 
instance,  almost  as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  enforce  a  lofty 
morality.  To  possess  such  a  charm  for  two  great  writers, 
who,  however  different  in  all  other  respects,  strikingly 
agree  in  this,  that  their  opinions  are  singularly  independent 
of  conventional  judgments,  is  some  proof  that  Pope 
possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  interpreter  of  morals. 
Without  venturing  into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criti¬ 
cism,  1  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  was 
the  specific  element  in  Pope's  poetry  which  explains,  if  it 
does  not’iustify,  this  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that  Pope  was  a 
genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  who  has 
really  studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that  title, 
unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  narrow  definition  of  its 
meaning.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,” 
which  is  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest  critics,  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  delicate  fancy.  Pope’s  sylphs,  as  Mr. 
Elwin  says,  are  legitimate  descendants  from  Shakespeare’s 
fairies.  True,  they  have  entered  into  rather  humiliating 
bondage.  Shakespeare’s  Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midnight 
dew  from  the  gtill  vexed  Bermoothes  ;  he  delights  to  fly  — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds, 

whereas  the  “humbler  province”  of  Pope's  Ariel  is  “to 
tend  the  fair  ”  — 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 

A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 

Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs. 

Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  for  murmuring,  says,  — 

“  I  will  rend  an  oak 

An'd  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters.” 

The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient  sprite  in  his  later 
poem  is  that  he  shall 

Be  stuffed  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins. 

Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 

Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin’s  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still  alive,  might  con¬ 
vert  the  poem  into  an  allegory.  Pope’s  muse  —  one  may 
use  the  old-fashioned  word  in  such  a  connection  —  had  leu 
the  free  forest  for  Will’s  Coffee-house,  and  haunted  ladies’ 
boudoirs  instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted  island. 
Her  wings  were  clogged  with  “  gums  and  pomatums,”  and 
her  “  thin  essence  ”  had  shrunk  “  like  a  rivelled  flower." 
But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  delicate  fancy  still,  even  when 
employed  about  the  paraphernalia  of  m(>dern  life ;  a  truth 
which  Byron  maintained,  though  not  in  an  unimpeachable 
form,  in  his  controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes  talk 
as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but  hoops  and  wigs ;  and 
forget  that  human  passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com¬ 
plex  structures  of  starch  and  huckram.  And  consequently 
we  are  very  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles  us  to  call  Pope’s 
age  prosaic.  In  showering  down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom  forget  what  kind 
of  figure  we  are  ourselves  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  descendants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be  assigned  to  Pope 
in  the  British  Walhalla,  his  own  theory  has  been  unmis¬ 
takably  expressed.  He  boasts 

That  not  in  fancy’s  maze  he  wandered  long. 

But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
aphorisms  which  have  to  some  degree  lost  their  original 
sharpness  of  definition,  because  they  have  passed,  as  cur¬ 
rent  coinage,  through  so  many  hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
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The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical  with  Groethe’s  remark  ' 
that  man  is  proi>erly  the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
The  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the  doctrine  in  a  very  I 
different  way.  Pope’s  interpretation  was  narrow  and  j 
mechanical.  He  would  place  such  limitations  upon  the  ! 
sphere  of  human  interest  as  to  exclude,  perhaps,  the  ' 
greatest  part  of  what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  for  example,  would  have  to  be  suppressed  if  we 
sympathized  witn  Pope’s  condemnation  of  the  works  in 
which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as  Thomson  and  Cowper 
would  disappear,  Wordsworth’s  pages  would  show  fearful 
gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  summary  suppression. 
We  may  doubt  whether  much  would  be  left  of  Spenser, 
from  whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so  many  other  of 
our  poets,  drew  inspiration  in  theit  youth.  Fairyland 
would  be  deserted,  and  the  poet  condemned  to  working 
upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in  broad  daylight.  The 
principle  which  Pope  proc.daimed  is  susceptible  of  the  in¬ 
verse  application.  Poetry,  it  really  proves,  may  rightly 
concern  itself  with  inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description, 
or  with  the  presentation  of  lovely  symbols  not  definitely 
identified  with  any  cut  and  dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom  ; 
because  there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  universe  to  which 
we  have  not  some  relation,  and  the  most  ethereal  dreams 
that  ever  visited  a  t  outhful  poet  “  on  summer  eve  by 
haunted  stream  ”  are  in  some  sense  reflections  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  interests  that  surround  our  daily  life.  Pope, 
however,  as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any  other  fully  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  his  own  age,  inevitably  gives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  construction  to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He  rightly 
assumes  that  man  is  his  proper  study ;  but  then  by  man  he 
means  not  the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the  human 
being.  “Man’  means  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole,  and 
Swi^  and  Curll,  and  Theobald  ;  it  does  not  mean  man  as 
the  product  of  a  long  series  of  generations  and  part  of  the 
great  universe  of  inextricably  involved  forces.  He  can¬ 
not  under.-tand  the  man  of  distant  ages;  Homer  is  to  him 
not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever 
artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are  consciously-constructed 
parts  of  an  artificial  “  machinery.”  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs  and  fairies,  except  to 
amuse  the  fancies  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  has 
not  yet  received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy  tales  of 
science.  The  old  ideal  of  chivalry  merely  suggests  the 
sneers  of  Cervantes,  or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Butler’s 
wit,  and  has  not  undergone  restoration  at  the  hands  of 
modern  romanticists.  Politics  are  not  associated  in  his 
mind  with  any  great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  series  of 
petty  squabbles  for  places  and  pensions,  in  which  bribery 
IS  the  great  moving  force.  What  he  means  by  religion 
often  seems  to  be  less  the  recognition  of  a  divine  element 
in  the  world  than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demon¬ 
strations  too  frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm  or  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  And  therefore  be  inevitablv  interests 
himself  chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial  source  of 
interest  —  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  the  men  and 
women  immediately  related  to  himself ;  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  passing,  that  if  this  narrows  the  range  of  Pope’s 
poetry,  the  error  is  not  so  vital  as  a  modern  delusion  of 
the  opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should  not  be  brought 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  we 
sometimes  seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  relation  to 
daily  life  at  all,  and  consequently  convert  it  into  a  mere 
luxurious  dreaming,  where  the  beautiful  very  speedily  de¬ 
generates  into  the  pretty  or  the  picturesque.  Because 
poetry  need  not  be  always  a  point-blank  fire  of  moral  plati¬ 
tudes,  we  occasionally  declare  that  there  is  no  connection 
at  all  between  poetry  and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good 
which  is  for  the  moment  agreeable.  Such  theories  must 
end  in  reducing  all  poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or 
less  elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the  indolent: 
and  to  those  who  uphold  them.  Pope’s  example  may  be  of 
some  use.  If  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  identify¬ 
ing  poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not  wrong  in  assuming 


that  poetry  should  involve  preaching,  though  by  an  in¬ 
direct  method.  Morality  and  art  are  not  independent, 
though  not  identical  ;  for  both,  as  Mr.  Buskin  shows  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  are  only  admirable  when  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Taking  I’ope’s  view  of  his  poetical  office,  there  remain 
considerable  difficulties  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  les¬ 
son  which  he  taught  with  so  much  energy.  The  difficulties 
result  both  from  that  element  which  was  common  to  his 
contemporaries  and  from  that  which  was  supplied  by  Pope’s 
own  idiosyncrasies.  The  commonplaces  in  which  Pope 
takes  such  infinite  delight  have  become  very  stale  .'or 
us.  Assuming  their  perfect  sincerity,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  anybody  should  have  thought  of  enforcing  them 
with  such  amazing  emphasis.  We  constantly  feel  a  shock 
like  that  which  surprises  the  reader  of  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts”  when  he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
blank  verse,  that  — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to  copybooks.  And 
a  great  deal  of  Pope’s  moralizing  is  of  the  same  order.  We 
do  not  want  denunciations  of  misers.  Nobody  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  keeps  gold  in  an  old  stocking.  When  we  read  the 
observation,  — 

’Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne’er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French,  connu !  We 
knew  that  when  we  were  in  petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  at  the  time  when 
modern  society  was  definitely  emerging  from  the  feudal 
state,  and  everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in  gossiping 
about  his  neighbors.  We  are  perplexed  by  the  extreme 
interest  with  which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  series  of 
obvious  remarks  which  have  been  worked  to  death  by  later 
writers.  Pope,  for  example,  is  still  wondering  over  the 
first  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  modern  in¬ 
ventions.  He  exclaims,  — 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  I 

That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 

He  points  out  with  an  odd  superfluity  of  illustration,  that 
bank-notes  enable  a  man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily 
than  of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says,  that  a  patriot 
will  he  exposed  by  a  guinea  dropping  out  of  his  pocket  at 
the  end  of  an  interview  with  the  minister;  and  he  shows 
how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a  statesman  had  to  take  his 
bribes  in  coin,  and  his  servants  should  proclaim,  — 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 

This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when  the  South  Sea 
scheme  was  for  the  first  time  illustrating  the  powers  and 
the  dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who  are  beginning 
to  fit  our  experience  of  commercial  panics  into  a  scientific 
theory,  the  wonder  expressed  ^  Pope  sounds  like  the  ex¬ 
clamations  of  a  savage  over  a  Tower  musket. .  And  in  the 

Sphere  of  morals  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  All  those  re- 
ections  about  the  little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities  of 
social  science  which  supplied  two  generations  of  British 
essayists,  from  the  Taller  to  the  Lounger,  with  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost  their  freshness.  Our 
own  modes  of  life  have  become  so  complex  by  comparison, 
that  we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to  plunge  at  once 
into  more  refined  speculations. 

A  modern  essayist  starts  where  Addison  or  Johnson  left 
off.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  know  procrastination  to 
be  an  evil,  and  tries  to  gain  a  little  piquancy  by  paradoxi¬ 
cally  pointing  out  the  objections  to  punctuality.  Character, 
of  course,  becomes  more  complex,  and  requires  more  deli¬ 
cate  modes  of  analysis.  Compare,  for  example,  the  most 
delicate  of  Pope’s  delineations  with  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
elaborate  psychological  studies.  Remember  how  many 

Eof  acute  observation  are  required  to  set  forth  Bishop 
jram’s  peculiar  phase  of  worfdliness,  and  then  turn  to 
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Pope’s  descriptions  of  Addison,  or  Wharton.  Each  of  those  ‘ 
descriptions  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way ;  the  Ian-  | 
guage  is  inimitably  clear  and  pointed  :  but  the  leading  | 
thought  is  obvious,  and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems.  Ad-  i 
dison  —  assuming  Pope’s  Addison  to  be  the  real  Addison  —  j 
might  be  cold-blooded  and  jealous ;  but  he  bad  not  worked  | 
out  that  elal)orate  machinery  for  imposing  upon  himself  | 
and  others  which  is  required  in  a  more  critical  age.  He  j 
wore  a  mask,  but  a  mask  of  simple  construction  ;  not  one  | 
of  those  complex  contrivances  ot  modern  invention  which  < 
are  so  like  the  real  skin  that  it  requires  the  acuteness  and  | 
patience  of  a  scientific  observer  to  detect  the  difference  i 
and  point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception.  The  moral 
difference  between  such  an  Addison  and  a  Blougram  is  as 
great  as  the  difi'erence  between  an  old  stage-coach  and  a 
steam-engine,  or  between  the  bulls  and  bears  which  first 
received  the  name  in  Law’s  time  and  their  descendants  on  ^ 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

If,  therefore.  Pope  gains  something  in  clearness  and 
brilliancy  by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses 
by  the  extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We  cannot  give 
him  credit  for  being  really  moved  by  such  platitudes.  We 
have  the  same  feeling  as  when  a  modern  preacher  employs 
twenty  minutes  in  proving  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols 
of  wood  and  stone.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  r.  reason 
more  peculiar  to  Pope  which  damps  our  sympathy  still 
more  decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly  denied  tiiat  all  recent 
inquiries  have  gone  to  strengthen  those  suspicions  of  his 
honesty  which  were  common  even  amongst  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Mr.  Elwin  has  been  disgusted  by  the  revelations 
of  his  hero’s  baseness,  till  his  indignation  has  become  a 
ainful  burden  to  himself  and  his  readers.  Speaking 
luntly,  indeed,  we  admit  that  lying  is  a  vice,  and  that 
Pope  was  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  consummate  liars 
that  ever  lived.  He  speaks,  himself,  of  “  equivocating  pretty 
genteelly  ”  in  regard  to  one  of  his  peccadilloes.  But  Pope’s 
equivocation  is,  to  the  equivocation  of  ordinary  men,  what 
a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  representatives  of  the  same 
species  in  England.  It  grows  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  can 
rest  on  its  branches.  Ills  disposition,  in  short,  amounts  to 
a  monomania.  That  a  man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves, 
and  so  fragile  in  constitution  that  his  life  might,  without 
exaggeration,  be  called  a  “  long  disease,”  should  defend 
himself  by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak,  equivocation 
and  subterfuge,  when  exposed  to  the  brutal  horseplay  com¬ 
mon  in  that  day,  is  indeed  not  surprising.  But  Pope’s  de¬ 
light  in  artifice  was  something  phenomenal.  He  could 
hardly  “  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem,”  or,  as  Lady  Bo- 
lingbroke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about  cabbages  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  and  certainly  he  did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to 
politicians  on  a  larger  stage. 

Never,  surely,  did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo¬ 
macy  give  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues  more  complex  than 
those  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  “  P.  T. 
Letters.”  An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged  to 
publish  by  request  of  friends,  and  we  regard  the  trans- 
arent  device  as,  at  most,  a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope’s 
ands  this  simple  trick  becomes  a  complex  apparatus  of 
plots  within  plots,  which  have  only  been  unravelled  by 
the  persevering  labors  of  most  industrious  literary  detec¬ 
tives.  The  whole  story  is  given  for  the  first  time  at  full 
length  in  Mr.  El  win’s  edition  of  Pope,  and  the  revelation 
borders  upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope  became  for  a  time 
two  men;  bow  in  one  character  he  worked  upon  the 
wretched  Curll  through  mysterious  emissaries  until  the 
piratical  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  the  letters  already 
privately  printed  by  Pope  himself ;  how  Pope  in  his  other 
character  protested  vehemently  against  the  publication  and 
disavowed  all  complicity  in  the'  preparations ;  how  he  set 
the  House  of  Lords  in  motion  to  suppress  the  edition ;  and 
how,  meanwhile,  he  took  ingenious  precautions  to  frustrate 
the  interference  which  he  provoked ;  how  in  the  course  of 
these  manoeuvres  his  genteel  equivocation  swelled  into 
lying  on  the  most  stupendous  scale  —  all  this  story,  with 
its  various  ins  and  outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who 
have  the  patience. 

The  problem  may  be  suggested  to  casuists  how  far  the 


iniquity  of  a  lie  should  be  measured  by  its  immediate  pur¬ 
pose,  or  how  far  it  is  aggravated  by  the  enormous  mass  of 
superincumbent  falsehoods  which  it  inevitably  brings  in 
its  train.  We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the  affected 
coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a  desire  for  publication 
under  an  apparent  yielding  to  extortion ;  but  we  must 
certainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of  any  other  human 
being  of  whom  a  record  has  been  preserved  would  have 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through  such  a  waste 
of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry  an  end.  Moreover,  this  is  only 
one  instance,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  instance,  of  Pope^s 
regular  practice  in  such  matters.  Almost  every  publication 
of  his  life  was  attended  with  some  sort  of  mystification 
passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and,  at  times,  injurious 
to  the  character  of  his  dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the 
cases  in  which  Pope  attacked  his  enemies  under  feigned 
names  and  then  disavowed  bis  attacks ;  the  unfounded  sus¬ 
picions  which  led  him  to  malign  so  pure  a  character  as 
Addison ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  fact  —  only  too  probable 
—  of  his  extorting  £1000  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  for  the  suppression  of  a  satirical  passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope’s  life  detracts 
from  our  pleasure  in  his  pioetry.  Take,  for  example,  the 
“  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,”  which  is  amongst  his  most 
perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts  in  it,  as  we  shall 
j>resently  remark,  are  apparently  quite  justified  by  the 
tacts.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  passage  as 
this?  — 

I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  aifuirs ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers  ; 

Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  niy  head. 

Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not  inquiring  too  closely 
into  his  prayers,  can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head  called  up  a  servant 
four  times  in  one  night  of  “  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty  ” 
to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a  thought  ? 
Or  what  is  the  value  ot  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all  other  writers  tor 
the  bitterness  of  his  resentment  against  all  small  critics ; 
who  disfigured  his  best  poems  by  his  petty  vengeance 
for  old  attacks ;  and  who  could  not  refrain  from  sneering 
at  poor  Dennis,  even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  con¬ 
descended  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his  dying  antagonist  ? 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  reading  Pope,  by  dis¬ 
agreeable  misgivings.  We  don’t  know  what  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  what  from  the  lips ;  when  the  real  man  is 
speaking,  and  when  we  are  only  listening  to  old  common¬ 
places  skilfully  vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we  please,  a 
bad  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  his  finest  sentiments. 
His  indignation  against  the  vicious  is  confused  with  his 
hatred  of  personal  enemies ;  he  protests  most  loudly  that 
he  is  honest  when  he  is  “  equivocating  most  genteelly ;  ” 
his  independence  may  be  called  selfishness  or  avarice ;  his 
toleration  simple  indifference ;  and  even  his  affection  for 
his  friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will  never  lead  him 
to  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A 
critic  of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an  Ithuriel 
spear,  which  discriminates  the  sham  sentiments  from  the 
true.  As  a  banker’s  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its  ring 
on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a  testing  apparatus,  the 
true  critic  can  instinctively  estimate  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  Pope’s  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But  criticism  of  this  kind, 
as  Pope  truly  says,  is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  their  wei;^ts  and  measures, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  test  their  first  impressions,  by  such 
external  evidence  as  is  available.  They  must  proceed 
cautiously  in  these  delicate  matters,  and  instead  of  leaping 
to  the  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patiently  inquire  what 
light  is  thrown  upon  Pope’s  sincerity  by  the  recorded 
events  of  his  life,  and  a  careful  cross-examination  of  the 
various  witnesses  to  his  character.  They  must,  indeed, 
keep  in  mind  Mr.  Buskin’s  excellent  canon,  —  that  good 
fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can  only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree. 
Where  Pope  has  succeeded  in  casting  into  enduring  form 
some  valuable  moral  sentiment,  we  may  therefore  give  him 
credit  for  having  at  least  felt  it  sincerely.  If  he  did  not 
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always  act  upon  it,  the  weakness  is  not  peculiar  to  Pope. 
Time,  indeed,  has  partly  done  the  work  for  us. 

In  Pope,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  writer,  the 
grain  has  sifted  itself  from  the  chaff.  The  jewels  have 
remained  after  the  flimsy  embroidery  in  which  they  were 
fixed  has  fallen  into  decay.  Such  a  result  was  natural 
from  his  mode  of  composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  moment;  he  cast  it  roughly  into  form; 
brooded  over  it ;  retouched  it  again  and  again  ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  of  which  his 
art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner 
of  bis  mosaic-work.  We  can  see  him  at  work,  for  example, 
in  the  passage  about  Addison  and  the  celebrated  conclud¬ 
ing  couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  bis  poetry  abounds 
have  obviously  been  composed  in  the  same  fashion ;  for 
that  “  masterpiece  of  man,”  as  South  is  made  to  call  it  in 
the  “  Dunciad,”  is  only  produced  in  perfection  when  the 
labor  which  would  have  made  an  o<le  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is  a  celebrated 
recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  which 
the  lark  is  placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in  a  wood¬ 
cock,  and  so  on  till  you  come  to  a  turkey,  or,  if  procur¬ 
able,  to  an  ostrich ;  then,  the  mass  having  been  properly 
stewed,  the  superincumbent  envelopes  are  all  thrown  awiiy, 
and  the  essences  of  the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  cmbo<lied 
in  the  original  nucleus.  So  the  perfect  epigram,  at  which 
Pope  is  constantly  aiming,  should  be  the  (juintessence  of  a 
whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  literary  cookery  implies 
not  only  labor,  but  a  certain  vividness  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing.  The  poet  must  put  his  soul  info  the  work  as  well  as 
bis  artistic  power.’  Thus,  if  we  may  take  Pope’s  most 
vigorous  expressions  as  an  indication  of  his  strongest  con¬ 
victions,  and  check  their  conclusions  by  his  personal  his¬ 
tory  and  by  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  something  like  a  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  the  moral  system  which  he  expressed 
forcibly  because  he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs  in  detail,  let  us 
endeavor  to  give  some  statement  of  the  result.  What,  in 
fact,  did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  man,  such  as  it  was  ? 
What  does  he  tell  us  about  the  character  of  human  beings 
and  their  positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either  original 
or  marked  by  the  freshness  of  independent  thought  ?  'I’er- 
haps  the  most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is  that  which 
is  embodied  in  his  greatest  work,  the  “Dunciad.”  There, 
at  least,  we  have  Pop«  speaking  energetically  and  sincerely. 
He  really  detests,  abjures,  and  al>ominates  as  impious  and 
heretical,  the  wor.-hip  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness,  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  mental  reservation.  His  style  bursts  its 
usual  fetters.  We  have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  versi¬ 
fication  which  wearies  our  ears  in  such  a  couplet  as  this, 
for  example :  — 

Of  systems  possible,  if 'tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the  cadence  of  the 
first  in  tiresome  monotony.  The  “  Dunciad  ”  often  flows 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  eloquence,  instead  of  dribblincr 
out  in  little  jets  of  epigram.  If  there  are  fewer  point^, 
there  are  more  frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric. 
Even  when  Pope  condescends — and  he  condescends  much 
px)  often  —  to  pelt  his  antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does 
it  with  a  certain  boisterous  vigor.  He  laugbs  out.  He 
catches  something  from  his  patron  Swift  when  he 

Langhs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais’s  easy-chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice  to  lose  for  the 
time  its  tricks  of  mincing  affectation.  Here,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope’s  scorn  of  folly  is 
to  be  condemned  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  too 
bitter  a  hatred  of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as  Swift  fore¬ 
told,  by  the  insignificance  of  the  enemies  against  whom  he 
rages  with  superfluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no  one 
in  this  generation  would  have  heard  of  Arnall  and  Moore, 
and  Breval  and  Bezaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  ephemeral 
denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  fault  is,  indeed,  inherent 
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in  the  plan.  It  is  in  some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that 
his  satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
justified,  by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  The  only 
great  man  whom  he  had  seriously  assaulted  is  Bentley ;  and 
to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of  necessity  not  the  greatest  of  clas¬ 
sical  critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Milton.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  more  just  his  satire,  the  more  per¬ 
ishable  is  its  interest ;  and  if  we  regard  the  “  Dunciad  ” 
simply  as  an  assault  upon  tbe  vermin  who  then  infested 
literature,  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  who  should  use 
a  steam-hammer  to  crack  a  flea.  U  nluckily  for  ourselves, 
however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  so  easily  that  Curll  and 
Dennis  and  the  rest  had  a  merely  temporary  interest 
Regarded  as  types  of  literary  nuisances — and  Pope  does 
not  condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the  want  is  partly 
supplied  in  the  notes,  to  indulge  in  such  personal  detail  — 
they  may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more  enduring 
vitality.  Of  course  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  such 
bookseller  as  Curll,  living  by  piratical  invasions  of  estab¬ 
lished  rights,  and  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of 
ignorant  readers  ;  no  writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like 
Concanen,  — 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 
and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet  Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames  ; 

and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the  present  applicability 
of  the  note  upon  “  Magazines  ”  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal  bludgeon  is  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  prose  description.  They  are  not  at  present 
“  the  eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the  scum  of 
every  dirty  newspaper,  or  fragments  of  fragments  picked 
up  from  every  dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace  of 
human  wit,  morality,  decency,  and  common-sense.”  But 
if  the  translator  of  the  “  Dunciad  ”  into  modern  phrase¬ 
ology  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  head  for  every 
cap,  tlipre  are  perhaps  some  satirical  stings  which  have 
not  quite  lost  their  point.  The  legitimate  drama,  so  theat¬ 
rical  critics  tell  us,  has  not  quite  shaken  off  the  rivalry  of 
sensational  scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque,  though  possibly 
we  do  not  produce  absurdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theobald,  in  which 

Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 

A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 

Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds  us  too  forcibly 
that 

Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which  we  may  apologize  on  the 
ground  that 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 

Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  certain  stern  re¬ 
viewers,  there  are  writers  who  have  learnt  the  principle 
that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the  great  prophecy  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  book,  is  thought  by  the  enemies 
of  muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  approaching  its 
fulfilment ;  — 

Proceed,  great  days !  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 

Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more. 

Till  Thames  see  Eton’s  sons  forever  play, 

Till  Westminster’s  whole  year  be  holiday, 

Till  Isis’  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 

And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port ! 

No  I  So  far  as  we  can  sec,  it  is  still  true  that 

Born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are  still  mostly  fools. 
If  Pope  be  in  error,  it  is  not  so  much  that  his  adversary  it 
beneath  him,  but  that  she  is  unassailable  by  wit  or  poetry. 
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Weapons  of  the  most  ethereal  temper  spend  their  keenness 
i  in  vain  against  the  “  anarch  old  *’  whose  power  lies  in  utter 
insensibility.  It  is  fighting  with  a  mist,,  and  firing  cannon¬ 
balls  into  a  mudbeap.  As  well  rave  against  the  force  of 
gravitation,  or  complain  that  our  gross  bodies  must  be 
nourished  by  solid  food.  If,  however,  we  should  be  rather 
grateful  than  otherwise  to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  satire  can  be  successful  against  stupidity, 
and  that  Grub  Street,  if  it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at 
least  be  lashed  into  humility,  we  might  perhaps  complain 
that  Pope  has  taken  rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  sub- 
I  ject.  Dulness  has  other  avatars  besides  the  literary.  In 

'  the  last  and  finest  book.  Pope  attempts  to  complete  his 

plan  by  exhibiting  the  influence  of  dulness  u{)on  theology 
and  science.  The  huge  torpedo  benumbs  every  faculty  of 

Ithe  human  mind,  and  paralyzes  all  the  Muses,  except 
“  mad  Mathesis,”  which,  indeed,  does  not  carry  on  so 
internecine  a  war  with  the  general  enemy.  Tlie  design  is 
commendable,  and  execOted,  so  far  us  Pope  was  on  a  level 
with  his  task,  with  inhnite  spirit ;  but,  however  excellent 

ithe  pf’etry,  the  logic  is  defective,  and  the  description  of 
the  evil  inadequate.  Pope  has  but  a  vague  conception  of 
the  mode  in  which  dulness  might  become  the  leading  force 
in  politics,  lower  religion  till  it  became  a  mere  cloak  for 
selfishness,  and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious  and 

{pedantic  trifling.  Had  bis  powers  been  equal  to  bis  good¬ 
will.  we  migfit  have  had  a  satire  far  more  elevating  than 
anything  which  he  has  attempted ;  for  a  man  must  be 
indeed  a  dull  student  of  history,  who  does  not  recognize 
the  vast  influence  of  dulness-worship  on  the  whole  period 
j  which  has  intervened  between  Pojje  and  ourselves.  Nay, 
it  may  be  feared  that  it  will  be  yet  some  time  before  edu¬ 
cation  bills  and  societies  for  the  teaching  of  women  will 
have  begun  to  dissipate  the  evil.  A  modern  satirist,  were 
satire  still  alive,  would  find  an  ample  occupation  for  his 
talents  in  a  worthy  filling  out  of  Pope’s  incomplete  sketch. 
But  though  I  feel,  I  must  endeavor  to  resist,  the  temptation 
B  of  indicating  some  of  the  probable  objects  of  his  antipathy. 
Pope’s  gallant  assault  on  the  common  enemy  indicates, 
meanwhile,  his  characteristic  attitude.  Pope  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  literary  spirit.  He  is  the  most  complete 
representative  in  our  language  of  the  intellectual  instincts 
which  find  their  natural  expression  in  pure  literature.  The 
complete  antithesis  to  that  spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which 
Pope  attacks  as  dulness.  This  false  goddess  is  the  literary 
Abriman  ;  and  Pope’s  natural  antipathies,  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to  ex¬ 
travagant  proportions,  express  themselves  fully  in  his  great 
mock-epic.  His  theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parody  of 
Nelson’s  immortal  advice  to  his  midshipmen  :  “  Be  an  honest 
man  and  hate  dulness  as  you  do  the  devil.”  Dulness  gen¬ 
erates  the  asphyxiating  atmosphere  in  which  no  true 
literature  can  thrive.  It  oppresses  the  lungs  and  irritates 
the  nerves  of  men  whose  keen,  brilliant  intellects  mark 
them  as  the  natural  servants  of  literature.  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  an  honorable  completeness  in  Pope’s 
career.  Possibly  a  modern  subject  of  literature  may, 
without  paradox,  express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope  for  a 
virtue  which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  imitate.  Pope 
was  the  first  man  who  made  an  independence  by  literature. 
First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received  over  £8000  for 
his  translation  of  Homer,  a  sum  then  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  comparable 
to  this  was  ever  received  by  a  poet  or  novelist  until  the 
era  of  Scott  and  Byron.  Now,  without  challenging  ad¬ 
miration  for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  made  his 
fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  feat  at  the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  was  a  still  more  brilliant  example  than  Pope  of  the 
I  purely  literary  qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel.  Vol- 

I  taire,  as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of  the  humiliations  that 

!  dishonor  letters,  that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 

[  make  ‘‘  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  fortune.”  Some  of 

Voltaire’s  means  of  reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope’s.  But  both  of  these  men  of 

!  genius  early  secured  their  independence  by  raising  them¬ 
selves  permanently  above  the  need  of  writing  for  money. 


The  use,  too,  which  Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thor¬ 
oughly  honorable.  We  scarcely  give  due  credit,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  man  who  has  the  rare  merit  of  distinctly  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  true  vocation  in  life,  and  adhering  to  it  with  un¬ 
flinching  pertinacity.  Probably  the  fact  that  such  virtue 
generally  brings  a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world, 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  additional  praise. 
But  call  it  a  virtuous,  or  merely  a  useful  quality,  we  must 
at  least  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary  groundwork  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  career.  Pope,  who  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  had 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  eame, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  secure  position,  and  used  his 
position  to  go  on  rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never 
failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He  regarded  the  wealth  which 
he  had  earned  as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge  from 
his  duties.  Comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries,  we 
see  how  vast  was  the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grub 
Street,  he  ha<l  no  temptation  to  manufacture  rubbish  or  de¬ 
scend  to  actual  meanness  like  poor  De  Foe.  Independent 
of  patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become  a  “  tame  cat  ”  in 
the  house  of  a  duchess,  like  bis  friend  Gay.  Standing 
apart  from  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  disappointed 
pangs  which  contributed  to  the  embitterment  of  the  later 
years  of  Swift,  dying  “  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  ;  ”  he 
had  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to  afiect  a  philosophical  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  game  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part ;  nor  was  he  even,  like  Addison  and  Steele,  induced  to 
“  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.”  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  some  of  these,  and  certainly  not 
better  than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  in  the  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration.  Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  good  intel¬ 
lect  that  ran  to  waste  in  the  purlieus  of  Grub  Street,  or  in 
hunting  for  pensions  in  ministerial  antechambers,  we  feel 
a  certain  gratitude  to  the  one  literary  magnate  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  devotion,  it  is  true,  had  a  very  tangible  reward, 
but  whose  devotion  was  yet  continuous,  and  free  from  any 
distractions  but  those  of  a  constitutional  irritability.  Nay, 
if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
wrung  still  princelier  rewards  from  fortune,  the ’result  is  not 
unfavorable.  If  poor  Scott  had  been  as  true  to  his  calling, 
his  life,  so  far  superior  to  Pope’s  in  most  other  respects, 
would  not  have  presented  the  melancholy  contrast  of  genius 
running'to  waste  in  desperate  attempts  to’  win  money  at 
the  cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope’s  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered  on  a  ground 
which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in  his  favor.  As  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  as  the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he  had  put 
himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecuniary  reward.  But  then 
Pope’s  loyal  adherence  to  his  friends,  though,  like  all  his 
virtues,  subject  to  some  deduction,  is  really  a  touching 
feature  in  his  character.  His  Catholicism  was  of  the  most 
nominal  kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to  a  depressed  church 
chiefly  because  he  could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  parents 
whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite  tenderness.  Granting 
that  he  would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangi¬ 
ble  rewards  by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion,  he  at  least  rec¬ 
ognized  his  true  position ;  and  instead  of  being  soured  by 
his  exclusion  from  the  general  competition,  or  wasting  his 
life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he  preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  independence,  and  had  a  full  right  to  the  boasts  in 
which  he  possibly  indulged  a  little  too  freely  :  — 

Not  Fortune’s  worshipper,  nor  Fashion’s  fool. 

Not  Lucre’s  madman,  nor  Ambition’s  tool. 

Not  proud,  nor  servile  —  be  one  poet’s  praise 

That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 

That  flattery,  even  to  kind's,  he  held  a  shame. 

And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 

Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a  slight  qualm,  the 
portrait  suggested  in  the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  immaculate,  and  the  mo¬ 
rality’ which  he  preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated  kind  ? 
We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  he  does  not  sound  the 
depths,  or  soar  to  the  heights,  in  which  men  of  loftier  gen¬ 
ius  are  at  home.  He  is  not  a  mystic,  but  a  man  of  the 
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world.  He  never,  as  we  have  already  said,  quits  the  sphere  ' 
of  ordinary  and  rather  obvious  maxims  about  the  daily  life  I 
of  society,  or  quits  it  his  peril.  His  independence  is  not  ' 
like  Milton’s,  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  consoling  himself 
by  celestial  visions  for  a  world  given  over  to  baseness  and  ' 
mvolity ;  nor  like  Shelley’s,  that  of  a  vehement  revolution¬ 
ist,  who  has  declared  open  war  against  the  existing  order ;  ; 
it  is  the  independence  of  a  modern  gentleman,  with  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  enjoying  a  time  of  political  and  religious 
calm.  And  therefore  his  morality  is  in  the  main  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  supreme  good  sense, 
or,  as  he  puts  if,  — 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.* 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  to  which  we 
are  scarcely  inclined  to  do  justice  at  the  present  day ;  it  is 
the  guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  stirred  by  no  vehement 
gales  of  passions,  and  we  lose  sight  of  it  just  when  it  might 
give  us  some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion  is  never 
more  irritated  than  when  advised  to  be  sensible ;  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  permanently  in  a  passion,  and  there¬ 
fore  apt  to  assert  that,  not  only  a  moment,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  men  do  well  to  be  anCTy.  Our  art  eritics,  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  are  never  satisfied  with  their  frame  of  mind  till  they 
have  lashed  themselves  info  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  Nothing 
more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we  are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Pope,  both  as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  In  both  capaci¬ 
ties,  however.  Pope  is  really  admirable.  Nobody,  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  has  ridiculed  more  happily  the  absurdities  of  which 
we  sometimes  take  him  to  be  a  representative.  The  recipe 
for  making  an  epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  his  time.  He  sees  the  absurdity  of 
the  contemporary  statues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  costume  is  recalled  in  the  lines,  — 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon’s  self  might  own,] 

Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in  for  their  share  of 
ridicule,  as  in  the  description  of  Timon’s  Chapel,  where 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven,  • 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven ; 

On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.  ' 

^  Pof)e.  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by  practice  and  pre¬ 
cept,  to  break  through  the  old  formal  school  of  gardening,  ' 
in  which  “  I 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene,  ’  ; 

No  artful  wildness  to  [)erple.x  the  scene;  , 

Grove  no<ls  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more  happily  the  queer 
formality  which  annoys  us,  unless  its  quaintness  makes  us 
smile,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  Cato  still 
appeared  with  a 

I<ong  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope’s  literary  criticism,  too,  though  verging  too  often 
on  the  commonplace,  is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes. 
If,  as  was  inevitable,  he  was  blind  to  the  merits  of  earlier  ' 
schools  of  poetry,  he  was  yet  amongst  the  first  writers  who 
helped  to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of  Shakespeare.  I 
But  in  what  way  does  Pope  apply  his  good  sense  to  moral-  i 
ity?  His  favorite  doctrine  about  human  nature  is  ex-  i 
pressed  in  the  theory  of  the  “  ruling  passion  ”  which  is  to  ; 
be  found  in  all  men,  and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to  ' 
unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As  he  says  in  the 
“  Essay  on  Man  ”  —  I 

On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail,  I 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.  j 

Right  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power  which  directs  passions  ■ 
to  the  worthiest  end  ;  and  its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  > 
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The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be  suspected  of  com-  ■ 
monplace ;  and  Pope  does  not  lay  down  any  propositions  I 
unfamiliar  to  other,  moralists,  nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enforce  | 
them  by  preaching  of  more  than  usual  efleetiveness.  His  |l 
denunciations  of  avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  sensuality  U 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use  than  his  denun-  I 
ciation  of  dulness.  The  “  men  not  afraid  of  Gotl  ”  were  " 
hardly  likely  to  be  deterred  from  selling  their  votes  to 
Walpole  by  fear  of  Pope’s  satire.  He  might  | 

Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall  * 

sufliciently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equivalent  for  bad 
language ;  but  he  would  hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for 
many  moments ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might  congratulate  I 
himself,  without  making  many  sacrifices  in  the  goo*!  cause,  ^ 
on  being  animated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

Without  exaggerating  its  importance,  however,  we  may  I 
seek  to  define  the  precise  point  on  which  Po|)e’s  morality 
diflered  from  that  of  many  other  writers  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  general  approval  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A  healthy  strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though  we  can-  | 

not  point  to  the  individuals  whom  it  has  restrained  from  | 

picking  pockets.  The  defective  side  of  the  morality  of 
good  sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  degenerate  into  cynicism, 
either  of  the  indolent  variety  which  commended  itself  to 
Chesterfield,  or  of  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  which  Swift’s 
writings  are  the  most  powerful  embodiment.  A  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  of  placid  temperament,  accepts  placidly 
the  conclusion  that  as  he  cau  see  through  a  good  many 
people,  virtue  generally  is  a  humbug.  If  he  has  grace 
enough  left  to  be  soured  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves  at  I 
the  universal  corruption  of  mankind.  Now  Pope,  notwith-  • 
standing  his  petty  spite,  and  his  sympathy  with  -the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  friends,  always  shows  a  deep  tenderness  of  na¬ 
ture  which  preserves  him  from  sweeping  cynicism.  He  . 
really  believes  in  human  nature,  and  values  life  for  the  | 
power  of  what  Johnson  calls  reciprocation  of  benevolence. 

The  beauty  of  his  alFection  for  his  father  and  mother,  and 
for  his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through  the  artificial 
language  of  his  letters,  like  a  sweet  spring  in  barren  ground.  ■ 
When  he  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one  seems 
to  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear  his  voice  tremble. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  passage  in  his  writings  than 
the  one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother’s  breath, 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  l>ed  of  death 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  awhile  one  jiarent  from  the  sky.  j 

Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  we 
know  from  unimpeachable  testimony  that  the  sentiment  so 
perfectly  expressed  was  equally  exemplified  in  his  life.  It 
sounds  easy,  but  unfortunately  the  ease  is  not  always  proved 
in  practice,  for  men  of  genius  to  be  throughout  their  lives 
an  unmixed  comfort  to  their  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
remember  that  a  man  so  accessible  to  tender  emotions 
should  jar  upon  us  by  his  language  about  women  gener-  [ 
ally.  Byron  countersigns  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  that 
he  knew  the  sex  well  ;  but  testimony  of  that  kind  hardly 
repossesses  us  in  his  favor.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Boling- 
roke  and  Swift,  to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley,  was  hardly  | 
calculated  to  generate  a  chivalrous  tone  ol  feeling.  His 
experience  of  Lady  Mary  gave  additional  bitterness  to  his  j 
sentiments.  Pope,  in  short,  did  not  love  good  women  — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 

And  liest  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudently  tells  a  lady  —  as  a  man  of  genius  ought; 
and  women  have  generally  returned  the  dislike.  Mean¬ 
while  the  vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  unmistakably  in 
Pope’s  language  about  his  friends.  Thackeray  seizes  upon 
this  point  of  bis  character  in  his  lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather  too  favorable,  de¬ 
scription,  brings  out  forcibly  the  essential  tenderness  of  the 
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man,  who,  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  last  illness,  was 
“  always  saying  something  kindly  of  his  present  or  absent 
friends.”  No  English  poet  has  ever  paid  so  many  ez(^uis- 
itely  turned  compliments.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  a  friend 
he  coins  a  proverb.  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  even  Walpole  have  poetical  medals 
stamped  in  their  honor. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  asking,  one  could  scarcely 
ask  for  a  more  agreeable  sensation  than  that  of  being  titil¬ 
lated  by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity  in  caressing  one’s  pet 
vanities.  The  art  of  administering  such  consolation  is  pos¬ 
sessed  only  by  men  who  unite  deep  tenderness  to  an  e.x- 
quisitely  delicate  intellect  This  vein  of  strong  feeling 
sufficiently  redeems  Pope’s  writings  from  the  charge  of  a 
commonplace  worldliness.  Certainly  he  is  not  one  of  the 
“  genial  ”  school,  whose  indiscriminate  benevolence  exudes 
over  all  that  they  touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  bis 
philanthropy.  Pope  was,  if  anything,  too  good  a  hater ; 
“ The  portentous  cub  never  forgives,”  said  Bentley;  but 
kindliness  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  not  too  widely 
diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty  contempt  for  pomposities, 
humbugs,  and  stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we  have  again  the 
real  man,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  such  lines  as 
these: 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  I 
(To  lire  and  die  is  ail  I  have  to  do ;) 

Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 

And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  1  please ; 

and  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  wig  and  his 
stays,  his  vanities  and  his  afiectations,  was  in  his  way  as 
fair  an  embodiment  as  we  would  expect  of  that  “  plain  liv¬ 
ing  and  high  thinking  ”  of  which  Wordsworth  regretted 
the  disappearance.  The  little  cripple,  diseased  in  mind 
and  body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  brutal,  had  in  him  the 
spirit  of  a  man.  The  monarch  of  the  literary  world  was 
far  indeed  from  immaculate  ;  but  he  was  not  without  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  own. 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  question.  What  had 
Pope  to  say  upon  the  deepest  subjects  with  which  human 
beings  can  concern  themselves?  The  answer  must  be 
taken  from  the  “  Essay  on  Man,”  and  the  Essay  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of 
Pope’s  writings.  The  art  of  reasoning  in  verse  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  in  any  case  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never  suc¬ 
cessfully  practised  by  any  English  writer.  Dryden’s  “  Re- 
ligio  Laici  ”  may  be  better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry 
than  Pope’s  Essay.  It  is  true,  again,  that  Pope’s  reason¬ 
ing  is  intrinsically  feeble.  He  was  no  metaphysician, 
and  confined  himself  to  putting  together  incoherent  scraps 
of  different  systems.  Some  of  his  arguments  strike  us  as 
simply  childish,  as  for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from 
the  Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 

As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever  much  comforted  by 
that  reflection.  Nor,  though  the  celebrated  argument 
about  the  scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half  understood, 
was  once  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  do  we  derive  any 
deep  consolation  from  the  argument  that 

In  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  ’tis  plain. 

There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as  they  now  appear 
to  us.  Pope  does  not  maintain  the  serious  temper  which  be¬ 
fits  a  man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Religious  meditation  does  not  harmonize  with  epi- 
grammatical  satire.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection 
ffiat  other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  benevolence,  we  are  jarred  by  such  a  discord  as 
this  : 

While  man  exclaims,  See  all  things  for  my  use  ! 

See  man  for  mine  1  replies  a  pampered  goose. 


I  The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in  Charron  or  Montaigne, 

I  but  should  be  kept  out  of  poetry.  Such  a  shock,  too,  fol- 
j  lows  when  Pope  talks  about  the  superior  beings  who 

i  Showed  |a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape.  : 

I 

!  Did  anvbody,  again,  ever  complain  that  he  wanted  ”  the 
!  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears  ”  ?  Or  could  it  be  worth 
,  while  to  meet  his  complaints  in  a  serious  poem  ?  Pope,  in 
short,  is  not  merely  a  bad  reasoner,  but  he  wants  that  deep 
I  moral  earnestness  which  gives  a  profound  interest  to 
!  Johnson’s  satires — the  best  productions  of  his  school  — 

,  and  the  deeply  pathetic  religious  feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more,  the  “  Essay  on 
Man  ”  still  contains  many  passages  which  not  only  testify 
I  to  the  unequalled  skill  of  this  great  artist  in  words,  but 
'  which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In  the  Essay,  more 
j  than  in  any  of  his  other  writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope  is  here 
I  preeminently  parasitical  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  to  other 
j  writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury, 

I  Locke,  and  Wollaston,  as  well  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
Bolingbroke,  nearly  every  argument  which  he  employs. 
He  unfortunately  worked  up  the  rubbish  as  well  as  the 
gems.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  his  “  the¬ 
ology  was  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,”  the  phrase 
requires  qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  advance  of 
the  best  men  of  his  own  time  ;  but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
were  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  our 
own.  What  may  be  said  with  more  plausibility  is,  that 
whilst  Pope  frequently  wastes  his  skill  iu  gilding  refuse,  he 
is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that,  when  he  has  good  materials  to 
work  upon,  his  verse  glows  with  unusual  fervor,  often  to 
sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  into  mere  quibbling  or 
I  epigrammatic  pungency.  The  main  doctrine  which  he 
I  enforces  is,  of  course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces.  The 
I  statement  that  “  whatever  is,  is  right,”  may  be  verbally 
j  admitted,  and  strained  to  different  purposes  by  half  a 
I  dozen  differing  schools.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the  cynic, 

I  who  regards  virtue  as  an  empty  name  ;  by  the  mystic,  who 
is  lapped  in  heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of  this 
troublesome  world ;  by  the  sceptic,  whose  whole  wisdom  is 
concentrated  in  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable  ; 
or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who,  abandoning  the 
attempt  of  solving  inscrutable  enigmas,  is  content  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer  of  all 
things.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his  most  forcible  passages, 

,  prefers  to  insist  upon  the  inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

I  'Tis  but  a  part  wc  sec,  and  not  the  whole ; 

j  and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  gloom  can  only 
j  end  in  disappointment  and  discontent. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  wa3's  of  the  Almighty, 
and  correct  the  errors  of  his  work.  We  are  as  incapable 
of  accounting  for  human  wickedness  as  for  plague,  tempest, 
and  earthquake.  In  each  case  our  highest  wisdom  is  an 
humble  confession  of  ignorance;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 

;  In  both,  to  reason  right^is  to  submit. 

This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps,  have  conducted  him 
to  the  scepticism  of  his  master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily 
fills  up  the  gaps  of  his  logical  edifice  with  the  untempered 
mortar  of  obsolete  metaphysics,  long  since  become  utterly 
uninteresting  to  all  men.  Admitting  that  he  cannot  ex¬ 
plain,  he  tries  to  manufacture  sham  explanations  out  of 
the  “  scale  of  beings,”  and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But, 
in  a  sense,  too,  the  most  reverent  minds  will  agree  most 
fully  with  Pope’s  avowal  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  does  not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humility  to 
stimulate  to  vain  repining  against  the  fetters  with  which 
our  minds  are  bound,  or  to  angry  denunciation,  like  that 
of  Bolingbroke,  of  the  solutions  in  which  other  souls  have 
found  a  sufficient  refuge.  The  perplexity  in  which  he  finds 
I  himself  generates  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  tolerance. 
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Hope  hamblj,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 

Wait  the  grMt  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 

That  is  the  pith  of  his  teaching.  All  optimism  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  irritating  to  men  whose  sympathies  with  human 
suffering  are  unusually  strong :  and  the  optimism  of  a  man 
like  Pope,  vivacious  rather  ^an  profound  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its  calm  com¬ 
placency.  We  cannot  thrust  aside  so  easily  the  thought 
of  the  heavy  evils  under  which  ail  creation  groans.  But 
we  should  wrong  him  by  a  failure  to  recognize  the  real 
benevolence  of  his  sentiment.  Perhaps  he  becomes  too 
pantheistic  for  some  tastes  in  the  celebrated  fragment  — 
the  whole  poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  slightly  connected 
fragments  —  beginning, 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

But,  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we  may  admit  that 
pantheism  has  its  noble  side,  and  that  a  disposition  to 
recognize  the  Divine  element  in  all  nature,  is  not  a  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  to  be  too  severely  condemned.  Pope  shows 
that  disposition,  not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  general 
coloring  of  the  poem.  The  tenderness,  for  example,  with 
which  be  always  speaks  of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in 
a  writer  so  little  distinguished  as  a  rule  by  an  interest  in 
what  we  popularly  call  nature.  The  “  scale  of  being  ” 
argument  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it  is 
applied  to  strengthen  our  sympathies  with  our  unfortunate 
dependents  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  The  lamb 
who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb,  and  has,  like  so  much  of  Pope’s 
writing,  acquired  a  certain  tinge  of  banality,  which  must 
limit  quotation  ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  poor 
Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  will  licar  him  company. 

But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  language  (in  spite  of 
its  familiarity  we  can  still  recognize  the  fact)  is  exquisite. 
Tolerance  of  all  forms  of  faith,  from  that  of  the  poor  Indian 
upwards,  is  so  characteristic  of  Pope,  as  to  have  ofl'ended 
some  modern  critics  who  might  have  known  better.  We 
may  pick  holes  in  the  celebrated  antithesis  — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best; 

For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically  accurate  formulae ; 
but  they  are  generous,  if  imperfect  statements  of  great 
truths,  and  not  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  who, 
as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect,  learnt  to  be  cosmo¬ 
politan  rather  than  bitter,  and  expressed  his  convictions  in 
the  well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  “  I  am  of  the 
religion  of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic ;  so  1  live,  so  I  shall  die ; 
and  hope  one  day  to  meet  you.  Bishop  Atterbury,  the 
younger  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  and  Mr. 
Hutchenson  in  heaven.”  Who  would  wish  to  shorten  the 
list?  And  the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced  for 
practical  guidance  in  life,  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  those  words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dis¬ 
pute  in  a  court  of  justice  shows  that  even  our  most  cul¬ 
tivated  men  have  forgotten  Pope  so  far  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  source  of  the  familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly  that  the  poem 
where  they  occur,  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  “  Essay  on 
Man,”  not  only  contains  half  a  dozen  other  phrases  equally 
familiar  —  e.  g.,  “  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of 
God ;  ”  “  I.a)ok8  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God ;  ” 
“  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ” —  but  breathes 
throughout  sentiments  which  it  would  be  credulous  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  man  could  express  so  vigorously  without 


feeling  profoundly.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  quoted  one  couplet  as 
giving  “  the  most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most 
lofty  expression  of  moral  temper  existing  in  English 
words :  ”  — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 

Never  dejected,  whilst  another’s  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  worthy  of  this  golden 
sentiment ;  and  leads  not  unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and 
summary  of  the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recognize  the 
beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began. 

All  end  —  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be  said  against  this 
view  of  Pope’s  morality.  He  is,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  the 
easiest  of  all  men  to  caricature ;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality.  We  may  count  up 
his  affectations,  ridicule  bis  platitudes,  make  heavy  deduc¬ 
tions  for  his  insincerity,  denounce  his  too  frequent  in¬ 
dulgence  in  a  certain  love  of  dirt,  which  he  shares  with, 
and  in  which  he  is  distanced  by  Swift;  and  decline  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  of  a  man 
stained  by  so  many  vices  and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must 
decline  to  believe  that  men  can  gather  grapes  off  thorns, 
or  figs  off  thistles,  or  noble  expressions  of  moral  truth  from 
a  corrupt  heart,  thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affecta¬ 
tion.  'Purn  it  how  we  may,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Pope 
was  more  than  a  mere  literary  artist,  though  he  was  an 
artist  of  unparalleled  excellence  in  his  own  department. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was  the  seed  of  many  good 
thoughts,  though  choked  in  their  development  by  the 
growth  of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  venture,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  to  adduce  one  more  proof  of  the  justice  of  a  lenient 
verdict.  I  hkve  had  already  to  quote  many  phrases  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature ;  and  yet  have  been 
haunted  by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
have  been  surprised  to  recognize  their  author.  Pope,  we 
have  seen,  is  recognized  even  by  judges  of  the  land  only 
through  the  medium  of  Byron  ;  and  therefore  the  “  Uni¬ 
versal  Prayer”  may  possibly  be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers. 
If  so,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few  of 
its  verses.  Perhaps  after  that  experience,  they  will  admit 
that  the  little  cripple  of  Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  his 
instincts  after  he  had  been  stretched  on  the  rack  of  this 
rough  world  and  grievous  as  were  his  offences  against  the 
laws  of  decency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a  noble 
strain  of  eloquence  significant  of  deep  religious  sentiment. 


ARMED  FOR  WAR. 

Those  amiable  enthusiasts  who,  in  1851,  saw  the  red 
planet  Mars  set  forever  behind  a  great  glass  palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  whose  theory  was  that  the  gates  of  Janus 
were  sealed  by  the  opening  of  the  first  Exhibition,  have 
perhaps  been  unduly  laughed  at  of  late  years.  They,  their 
hopes,  and  their  overbrimming  confidence  in  a  coming 
commercial  millennium  of  peace  and  good-will,  have  been 
impressc  ’  into  pointing  more  than  one  military  moral,  and 
adorning  more  than  one  tale  of  strife.  Yet  it  is  so  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  that  we  may  well  pardon  the  pa¬ 
cific  sages  of  four  lustres  ago  if  they  did  not  foresee  the 
storms  that  would  ruffle  the  quiet  ocean  of  European 
politics,  and  recognize  the  unwelcome  truth  that  war  is 
always  at  our  gates.  How  best  to  prepare  for  that  grim 
guest  is  a  question  only  to  be  answered  after  a  minute  and 
careful  retrospect  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  since 
nations  first  began  to  draw  the  sword. 

Savages  —  the  genuine,  utter  barbarians,  who  live  by  the 
chase  and  by  such  scanty  crops  as  can  be  lightly  raised  by 
the  unskilled  labor  of  their  women  —  are  always,  and  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Where  there 
is  no  commissariat,  no  transport  to  organize,  no  elaborate 
plan  of  campaign  to  prepare,  no  reserves  to  call  in,  and 
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where  every  able-bodied  male  is  a  warrior,  whose  weapons 
hang  always  within  his  reach,  a  few  hours  may  witness  the 
setting  out  of  a  formidable  war  party.  But  if  the  Ca- 
mancbes  and  Sioux  of  the  prairies,  the  hillmen  of  India,  or 
the  wild  Magals  of  Australia,  find  it  easy  to  get  the  start 
of  their  white  foes,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  they  go 
to  certain  defeat  when  confronted  by  a  tenacious  enemy. 
Once  worsted,  their  ruin  is  inevitable.  They  have  no  rein¬ 
forcements,  no  stores,  no  place  wherein  to  rally  and  take 
breath  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  the  tiny  stock 
of  provisions  which  each  man  carries  is  exhausted,  there 
are  no  magazines  on  which  to  draw  for  rations,  and  the 
band  must  hunt  or  starve.  There  are  no  medicines  for  the 
sick,  no  care  for  the  wounded.  A  stolen  march,  an  am¬ 
bush,  a  surprise,  make  up  all  the  simple  strategy  of  savage 
warfare,  while  to  retreat  is  to  be  routed.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  world  the  feeblest  forces  of  trained  troops  have 
proved  an  overmatch  for  swarms  of  untutored  combatants. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  pastoral  and  nomadic,  or 
semi-barbarous  nations.  The  flocks  and  herds,  that  are 
their  only  wealth,  give  them  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of 
food,  while  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  fighting  men,  well 
used  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
willingly  put  the  resources  of  their  rough  surgery  and 
kindly  nursing  at  the  disposal  of  the  disabled  champions. 
The  only  recent  experiences  of  this  metho<l  of  making  war 
are  furnished  by  the  Yemen  revolt  against  the  Sultan,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  Turcoman  tribes  to  the  Russian  ad¬ 
vance  in  Central  Asia.  We  know  with  what  irresistible 
weight  Goths  and  Wends,  Huns  and  Sarmatians,  Gepidse 
and  Franks,  pressed  upon  the  weakening  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  history  teaches  us  this  further  lesson, 
that  whenever  the  legionaries  were  led  by  a  really  compe¬ 
tent  general,  skill  and  discipline  prevailed  over  the  brute 
force  of  an  enemy  whose  base  of  operations  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  laid  open  to  attack,  and  whose  cattle,  wagons,  and 
families  were  never  out  of  reach  of  an  enterprising  com¬ 
mander.  Moreover,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  losses 
in  battle  are  equally  shared  by  the  community,  a  single 
repulse  attended  by  great  slaughter  is  sufficient  to  disgust 
the  herdsmen  of  the  steppe  with  war.  The  check  given, 
through  the  valor  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  to  the  Tartar 
inroad  under  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  saved  Europe,  as 
the  defeat  of  Attila  at  Chalons  had  previously  done.  The 
promptitude  with  which  a  people  can  rush  to  arms  is  no 
positive  criterion  of  its  willingness  to  protract  a  contest  to 
the  uttermost. 

The  pictorial  records  and  the  written  chronicles  of  the 
past  exhibit  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Egypt  as  placing 
their  main  dependence  on  a  warlike  aristocracy,  of  which 
the  mode  of  fighting  strongly  resembled  that  of  Homer's 
heroes  before  Troy.  So  long  as  Pharaoh  could  muster  his 
long  array  of  spear-throwing  nobles  and  mounted  archers, 
the  “  chariots  and  horsemen  ”  so  fretjuently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  supported  by  hired  tribes  Irom  the  desert,  and  in 
case  of  need  by  a  levy  of  the  servile  population,  his  country 
could  defy  the  desultory  onslaught  of  bis  neighbors  from 
beyond  the  wilderness.  But  no  nation  can  permanently 
depend,  as  the  example  of  Sparta  and  that  of  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  in  Spain  clearly  illustrate,  on  the  personal  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  patrician  caste.  At  its  best,  indeed,  although  at 
the  cost  of  much  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  humbler 
classes,  such  a  system  provides  good  soldiers.  But  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  such  a  force  is  ruinously  great,  while 
luxury  enervates,  and  civil  strife  destroys,  the  flower  of  a 
fighting  nobility.  The  rise  of  a  fourth  great  power,  soon 
to  be  mistress  alike  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
strangely  impeded  by  the  existence  of  a  knot  of  little  civic 
states,  whose  tiny  territories  consisted  but  of  rocky  penin¬ 
sulas  and  hilly  islets  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
continent.  The  multitudinous  host  which  Xerxes  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Europe  was  not,  of  course,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  army.  But  it  comprisecl  the  warriors 
of  many  subject  nations  and  barbarous  tribes ;  it  brought 
into  the  field  many  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  to  whom 
each  other’s  speech  and  garb  were  unknown,  and  it  was 
backed  by  the  richest  treasury  west  of  the  Chinese  bound¬ 


aries,  then,  as  now,  the  golden  sinews  of  war.  More  than 
this,  the  great  king’s  bo<ly-guard,  the  famous  and  splendid 
Immortals,  represents  the  earliest  body  of  regular  troopa 
recorded  to  have  been  kept  on  foot  among  the  princes  of 
the  East. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  less  patriotic  or  less  carefully 
drilled  than  they  were,  the  history  of  South  Europe  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  has  been;  Sun-wor¬ 
shippers  might  have  overrun  the  Mediterranean  shores 
more  effectually  than  was  afterwards  done  by  the  armed 
missionaries  of  Mahomet,  and  Persic  supremacy  might  have 
crushed  in  tlie  germ  the  future  glories  of  nascent  Rome. 
As  it  was,  a  perfervid  people,  who  were  soldiers  or  sailors 
at  will,  whose  early  training  in  the  gymnasium  made  every 
youth  an  athlete,  while  the  science  of  strategy  had  its 
native  home  among  them,  presented  an  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier  to  Asiatic  ambition.  The  Hellenes,  dashing  seamen  as 
they  were,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  to  the  long 
oar  and  the  brass  beaked  galley,  showed  a  wise  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  preferring  their  heavy-armed  hoplites  to  the  rest  of 
their  citizen  militia.  Their  horsemen,  composed  of  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  no  doubt  creditable  as  light 
cavalry,  but  neither  in  numbers  or  efficiency  a  match  for  the 
Parthian  riders  in  the  pay  of  Cyrus  or  Darius.  Their 
slingers  and  bowmen,  fit  to  cover  the  flanks  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  Thebans  or  Athenians  in  domestic  Grecian  broils, 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  darts  and  stones  of 
the  countless  auxiliaries  of  the  great  king.  But  their  in¬ 
fantry  was  matchless,  and  Persian  monarchs  were  willing 
to  bid  high  for  the  hire  of  a  machine  so  potent  and  so  well 
regulated.  The  retreat  from  the  heart  of  Persia  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  his  comrades  remains  one  of  the  most  instructive 
chapters  of  military  history,  and  shows  how  ten  thousand 
mercenary  Greek  soldiers,  far  from  home,  could  make  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  jealous  and  predatory  clans  as  a 
gallant  ship  cuts  her  course  through  a  waste  of  waters. 
The  Greeks  alone  understood  that  war  was  an  art  to  be 
studied ;  they  alone  could  set  guards,  form  a  camp,  recon¬ 
noitre  the  road,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  their  advance 
to  an  almost  mathematical  precision,  while  other  nations 
i  were  governed  by  blind  impulse,  and  attacked  in  hasty 
fury,  to  retire  in  disgraceful  panic. 

Yet,  however  admirable  was  a  phalanx  of  Greek  spear¬ 
men  calmly  confronting  the  assault  of  a  superior  force  of 
lofty-turbaned  Medes,  the  ample  civic  records  which  re¬ 
main  to  us  show  that  it  was  no  light  task  to  call  out  an 
army  of  Hellenes.  Each  expedition  was  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  there  was  much  hesitation,  usually,  be¬ 
fore  belligerent  counsels  could  prevail.  This  was  an  inev¬ 
itable  consequence  of  a  comparatively  high  standard  of 
civilization. 

'  The  Greeks  were  moderately  rich,  thrifty  by  instinct, 
sensitive  to  danger  as  well  as  to  the  call  of  honor  or  the 
sense  of  greed,  and  they  had  few  idlers  among  them.  It 
was  a  distinctly  painful  effort  by  which  the  nobly-lwrn 
burgher  of  Athens  tore  himself  away  from  his  counting- 
house,  his  wheat-ships,  the  lawsuit  pending  before  the 
Dicasts,  the  pleasant  evenings  whiled  away  by  sweet  music 
and  witty  conversation,  the  gossip  of  the  Forum,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Portico.  The  sturdy  citizens  of  the  next 
grade,  ready  enough  for  a  mere  semi-piratical  cruise  among 
the  tributary  islets,  were  not  always  prompt  to  buckle  on 
the  ringed  mail,  and  to  <lon  the  nodding  helmet;  while  the 
poorest  freemen  of  the  Demos  must  often,  as  they  marched 
out  beneath  the  olive-trees  of  Attica,  have  grumblmgly  con¬ 
trasted  their  own  hard  lot  with  that  of  the  pampered  slaves 
with  no  country  to  fight  for,  whereas  Laodices  and  Sosthe- 
nes  must  start  for  battle  and  bivouac ;  and  precisely,  too, 
when  the  long-promised  tragedy  of  that  clever  playwright, 
Euripides,  was  about  to  be  brought  on,  with  unprecedented 
attention  to  scenic  elfect  (and  with  mimes,  singers,  and 
buffoons  to  follow),  at  the  theatre. 

Alexander’s  campaigns  remained  unique  of  their  kind, 
until  Napoleon,  in  a  lesser  degree,  emulated  the  policy  of 
the  Macedonian  victor.  The  discovery  that  a  vanquished 
enemy  might  make  a  valuable  recruit,  was  one  which  haa 
proved  useful  alike  in  Europe  and  in  India,  but  the  firsk 
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^plication  of  it  was  due  to  the  martial  son  of  Philip, 
l^ere  was  the  phalanx,  proof  against  any  tumultuous  onset  I 
of  a  disorderly  foe,  and  cleavini;  its  resistless  way,  wedge-  i 
like,  through  hostile  masses.  There  was  the  careAil  guard-  i 
mounting,  the  practised  adroitness  in  taking  advantage  of  I 
every  inequality  of  ground,  the  vigilance,  the  alertness  in 
profiting  by  the  blunders  of  an  enemy,  all  the  tactics  and 
all  the  strategy  of  Greece,  yet  those  were  not  Greeks  whose 
blood  and  toil  bought  triumph  after  triumph.  Some  chosen 
corps,  such  as  the  Silver  Spears,  might  still  consist  of  the 
natives  of  North  or  South  Greece,  but  the  bulk  of  the  com-  I 
mon  soldiers  were  of  Oriental  birth,  trained  by  Hellenic 
sergeants,  and  led  by  Macedonian  captains.  The  heirs  of 
Alexander’s  divided  empire  found  themselves  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  an  Indian  viceroy,  who  should  be  by  some 
extraordinary  casualty  cut  off  from  succor  or  instructions 
from  the  home  authorities.  For  a  good  while,  no  doubt, 
the  machinery  would  work  well,  and  so  it  was  with  the  An- 
tiochi  of  Syria,  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  was  not 
until  the  degeneracy  of  the  dominant  race  bad  become  an 
established  fact,  that  the  docile  populations,  over  which 
th^  bore  sway,  bent  their  necks  to  a  new  yoke. 

The  Romans,  from  the  first  a  military  people,  in  the 
sense  that  discipline,  order,  and  forethought, were  congenial 
to  them,  rather  than  merely  a  warlike  one,  such  as  the 
Gauls,  their  restless  neighbors  beyond  the  Umbrian  Apen¬ 
nines,  had  the  great  advantage  of  profiting  alike  by  the  les¬ 
sons  and  the  errors  of  their  Greek  teachers.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  well  for  the  Quirites  that  they  first  came  into  collision, 
not  with  a  compact  force  of  soldier-citizens  from  the  free 
republics  of  Hellas,  not  with  brilliant  Athenians  or  haughty 
Spartans,  but  with  the  superb  host  of  Pyrrhus,  encumbered 
by  its  lengthy  baggage-train,  and  ostentatiously  provided 
with  engines  of  war.  AVhen  once  the  Roman  foot-soldier  i 
had  got  over  his  first  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  turret-bear-  I 
ing  elephants  with  their  guard  of  Eastern  bowmen,  of  the 
catapults  hurling  heavy  stones,  and  of  the  balista  discharg¬ 
ing  ponderous  darts,  he  found  himself  situated  towards  the 
invaders  much  as  the  heroes  of  Marathon  towards  the  glit¬ 
tering  crowd  of  the  Persians.  The  elephants,  after  all, 
were  but  beasts  that,  when  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  were 
as  likely  to  trample  down  friends  as  foes.  The  spoils  of 
the  rich  camp  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  frugal  yeomen  of 
the  Alban  uplands.  They  were  not  long  in  learning  that 
the  legion  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  antique  phalanx, 
and  themselves,  man  for  man,  at  least  the  equals  of  the  vete¬ 
ran  Epirotes  of  the  king’s  trusted  body-guard. 

Roman  armies  were,  from  the  first,  remarkable  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  took  the  field.  The  hardy 
nusbandmen,  who  composed  the  rank  and  file,  were  as 
ready  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  gather  for  a  raid  into  Samnite 
territonr,  as  were  the  bellicose  patricians  by  whom  they 
were  officered.  And  when  soldiership  grew  more  and  more 
into  a  profession,  and  Rome  was  rich  with  the  plunder  of 
centuries  of  buccaneering,  so  perfect  was  the  organization, 
that  the  ill-wishers  of  the  Republic  stood  aghast  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  Roman  camps  bristled  among  the  hill¬ 
tops,  and  Roman  columns  moved  along  the  arrow-straight 
high  roads  that  led  from  the  Eternal  City  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass.  To  the  last,  even  when  most  of  the 
patient  legionaries,  laden  like  beasts  of  burden,  as  skilful 
with  the  spade  as  with  the  spear,  and  trained  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  endurance,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  blood,  the 
mere  word  of  Rome  appeared  sufficient  to  evoke  armies 
from  the  earth,  and  to  beat  back,  again  and  again,  the 
often  renewed  incursions  of  the  barbarian.  Where  all  so 
well  knew  their  duty,  where  war  was  a.s  a  game  of  chess, 
the  moves  of  which  had  been  studied  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  a  cohort,  a  legion,  an  army,  was  instantly  ready  to  do 
all  that  could  be  required  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
heart  of  the  empire  was  hopelessly  corrupt  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

The  feudal  system,  at  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  failed 
deplorably  as  a  preparation  for  war.  Ostensibly,  indeed,  it 
rendered  the  commencement  of  hostilities  iiossible  within  a 
very  few  days.  Where  all  lands  were  held  by  military 
tenure,  each  great  vAvasour  and  bis  vassals  and  sub-tenants 


could  instantly  be  summoned  to  the  royal  standard.  The 
whole  lay  property  of  Europe  belonged  either  to  the  king, 
or  was  leased  in  fief  among  a  martial  aristocracy,  whose 
pride  and  amusement  was  the  daily  exercise  of  arms,  who 
broke  lances  on  each  other’s  shields  by  way  of  festive  pas¬ 
time,  and  who  knew  of  no  pleasures  save  the  joust  and  the 
chase.  The  network  of  feudal  dependence  was  so  contrived 
as  to  draw  into  its  meshes  the  whole  freeborn  population ; 
burghers  beneath  the  banners  of  their  guild,  yeomen  under 
the  knight’s  pennon,  and  the  chivalry  of  a  province  around 
the  guidon  of  some  great  vassal  of  the  crown.  But  Ibrty 
days  of  unpaid  service  were  not  sufficient  to  effect  anything 
beyond  a  transitory  success,  and  to  this  may  probably  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  power  oscillated  with 
such  apparent  caprice  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
barely  time  for  a  march,  for  fighting  a  battle,  Ibr  laying 
waste  a  tract  of  country,  for  beginning  a  siege  which  had 
commonly  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  tide  of  armed  men 
ebbed  again  homewards,  and  the  short  six  weeks’  cam¬ 
paign  was  over. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful  that  ambitious  and  able  mon- 
archs  should  have  chafed  at  the  imperfections  of  a  system 
which  was  really  defensive,  and  which  left  a  victor  without 
the  means  of  profiting  by  his  success.  By  bribery  and 
browbeating,  by  cajolery,  entreaties,  threat,  and  promise,  a 
king  could  sometimes  prevail  on  part  of  his  baronage  to 
remain  with  him,  and  to  keep  such  of  their  dependent’  as 
could  be  induced  to  go  on  fighting.  But  the  uncertain  ser¬ 
vices  of  these  volunteers  made  the  rulers  of  all  rich  coun¬ 
tries  prefer  the  mercenary  troops,  such  as  the  Brabancons 
of  Richard  the  First,  or  the  free  companies  of  a  later  date, 
who  would  sell  their  swords  and  their  blood  for  regular 
pay.  The  first  of  these  hirelings,  as  their  name  implies, 
came  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  Flemish  and  Gascon 
men-at-arms  were  presently  added  adventurers  from  Eng¬ 
land,  from  Genoa,  Germany,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons.  All 
of  these,  it  may  be  observed,  were  freemen,  at  a  time  when 
predial  slavery  was  so  usual  that  personal  freedom  was 
almost  a  badge  of  nobility,  and  all  served  for  a  rate  of  pay 
that  was  relatively  high,  and  which  gave  the  advantage  to 
the  heaviest  purse. 

The  system  of  hiring  foreigners  to  defend  a  country 
reached  its  climax  in  Italy.  Every  petty  prince,  every 
sovereign  count,  every  marquis  holding  under  the  emperor, 

I  had  his  mercenaries.  The  free  republics  made  a  bargain 
j  with  some  well-known  captain  of  Condottieri  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them  for  a  certain  annual  sum.  The  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers  thus  enlisted  had  no  desire  to  kill  or  be 
killed,  and  ^rew  to  look  on  bloodshed  as  an  unfortunate 
accident  which  now  and  then  attended  an  encounter  of  two 
bodies  of  heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  not  until  the  French 
and  their  Swiss  auxiliaries  were  confronted  by  tbe  Spaniards 
and  German  spearmen,  who  disputed  with  them  the  spoils 
of  Italy,  that  Cisalpine  warfare  became  a  gory  reality. 
Even  after  the  decay  of  feudalism,  compulsory  military  ser- 
j  vice,  in  Teutonic  countries,  at  any  rate,  remained  the  rule, 

I  but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  In  England,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  “king’s  press,”  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  so 
abused  for  his  private  profit,  was  a  mere  muster  of  militia 
I  against  rebels  or  foreign  raiders.  The  disorderly  rabble 
I  that  the  queen’s  proclamation  called  into  the  field  when 
I  the  Spanisn  Armada  coasted  our  shores,  was  a  sample  of 
I  the  militia  of  the  period,  and  was  divided,  on  paper  at  least, 

I  into  two  armies  of  great  numerical  strength.  Lord  Macau- 
I  lay’s  speculations  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  be- 
!  tween  this  unwieldy  mob,  without  discipline,  provisions,  or 
I  officers,  and  the  trained  veterans  under  the  skilful  guidance 
I  of  Parma,  are  moderate  enough,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
I  that  no  prince  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
!  was  fond  ot  relying  on  a  force  which  the  necessities  of  the 
I  age  had  outgrown. 

I  The  palmy  days  of  professional  soldiering  may  be  said, 

I  roughly  speaking,  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
I  reigns  of  Tudor  and  Stuart.  For  then,  abroad  and  at 
I  home,  the  fighting  man  was  regarded  as  a  skilled  artisan, 
I  whose  value  in  the  labor  market  ruled  high.  Cromwell’s 
;  splendid  army  was  maintained  on  the  same  footing,  as  to 
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pay,  which  Jatneii  the  First  had  fixed  for  the  remuneration  I 
of  his  small  force  engaged  in  the  reconquest  of  Ulster.  At  | 
a  time  when  the  daily  wages  of  a  clotliweaver,  or  of  a 
ploughman,  seldom  exceeded  sixpence,  it  is  evident  that  ! 
the  soldier’s  ei"htpence,  with  the  contingent  advantages  ' 
incidental  to  military  arrangements,  raised  its  recipient  to  | 
a  higher  level  of  comfort  than  the  average.  Louvois,  | 
the  thriftily-disposed  minister  of  sordid,  splendid  Louis  ; 
the  Fourteenth,  first  established  the  custom  of  relying  on  j 
armies  that  were,  indeed,  of  great  numerical  strength,  but  ! 
systematically  ill-paid  and  ill-fed.  Hogarth’s  grim  carica-  | 
ture,  in  which  the  starveling  French  sentinel  guards  the 

Sates  of  Calais,  was  not  such  a  very  great  exaggeration  of  | 
le  truth.  How  such  a  force,  to  be  employed  amid  Cana-  j 
dian  frosts,  on  the  sultry  plains  of  India,  or  on  the  steam-  I 
ing  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  Flanders  I 
and  the  Palatinate,  was  ever  raised  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  is  a  marvel  to  the  tyro  in  history.  But  the  key  to  | 
the  seeming  puzzle  is  to  be  found  in  the  bitter  poverty  j 
which  afflicted  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  the  j 
local  influence  of  the  vain  and  warlike  aristocracy,  and  in 
the  connivance  of  the  authorities  with  the  scandalous  pro-  j 
ceedings  of  the  Racoleurs,  or  recruiting  agents,  licensed 
kidnappers,  compared  with  whom  our  Sergeant  Kite  and 
Ensign  Plume  were  mild  and  conscientious  purveyors  of 
human  flesh.  Better  paid  and  better  treated  than  the  un¬ 
lucky  subjects  of  the  magnificent  monarch  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  were  the  Swiss  and  German  mercenaries,  who, 
with  the  privileged  regiments  of  the  king’s  household,  were 
the  dlite  of  the  service. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  stained  by  one  great  blot, 
from  which  its  precursors  had  been  nearly,  or  wholly,  pure, 
that  of  systematized  man-selling  for  military  purposes. 
English  and  Dutch  crimps  in  seaport  towns  were  ever  on 
the  watch  to  ensnare  the  raw  material  of  soldiers  to  serve 
the  rival  East  India  Companies.  In  France,  ruffianly  con¬ 
tractors  made  regular  bargains  for  handing  over  a  specified 
number  of  hocussed  or  terrified  young  rustics  to  the  rich 
marquis,  who  had  bought  from  the  king,  or  his  reigning 
favorite,  the  colonelcy  of  a  new  corps.  But  Germany, 
split  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  principalities,  offered  the 
most  pitiable  spectacle  of  all,  for  there  every  little  despot, 
bishop,  duke,  or  sovereign  count,  suddenly  discovered  that 
in  the  blood  of  his  people  he  possessed  a  gold  mine  that 
would  conveniently  provide  the  means  of  that  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  of  which  Versailles  had  set  the  example.  Press- 
gangs  were  continqally  at  work  in  dragging  away  the  hus¬ 
bandman  from  his  plough,  the  shepherd  lad  from  his  sheep, 
to  wear  blue  or  white  uniforms,  according  to  the  colors  of 
the  customer,  and  to  bleed  and  die  for  the  King  of  France, 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
like  those  Hessians  whom  George  the  'Third  bought  to  re¬ 
press  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonists. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  that  the  wretched  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  actors  in  the  gory  drama  demand  com¬ 
passion,  to  trace  the  fortunes  o?  some  of  the  involuntary 
warriors  who  were  bartered  by  their  native  rulers  for 
foreign  gold.  Often  a  whole  regiment  would  be  taken 
prisoners,  and  would  change  sides  without  a  murmur,  and 
do  battle  under  the  enemy’s  flag  with  the  meek  submissive¬ 
ness  of  armed  slaves  who  have  found  a  new  master.  In¬ 
dividual  captives  were  usually  cajoled  or  bullied  into 
taking  service  with  the  victors.  Such  troops  had  no  heart 
in  their  work,  and  when  not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
strict  officer,  were  more  prone  to  run  than  to  fight.  But  ] 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  eccentric  father  had  found 
out  that  drill  and  discipline  could  work  wonders  with  in- 
diflierent  materials,  and  that  a  man  might  be  a  valuable 
fighting  machine  long  after  his  spirit  had  been  crushed  and 
snubbed  out  of  him.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  the  details 
of  a  regime  of  cane  and  pipeclay,  of  dungeons,  executions, 
cold,  shame,  hunger,  all  coolly  calculated  to  tame  turbulent 
humanity  into  automatic  obedience,  and  each  item  of 
human  suffering  anti  degrad  ition  reckoned  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  complacency  of  the  mathematician.  A  young  man 
of  tolerable  constitution,  whether  Frenchman  or  German, 
whether  English,  Polish,  Sweilish,  mattered  little,  was 


worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  military  market,  precisely  as  a 
Guinea  negro  was  worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  labor  market. 
It  was  cbeaj)er  to  buy  him  from  somebo<ly  else  than  from 
himself,  therefore  prince,  crimp,  and  ki<lnapper  were  dealt 
with  in  preference  to  the  intended  soldier,  and  when  once 
he  was  caught,  the  drill-sergeant,  the  prison-keeper,  and 
the  captain  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  a  cane  in 
his  left,  could  be  trusted  to  screw  out  of  him  the  money’s 
worth  of  available  service.  Men  of  various  nationalities, 
stocked,  scourged,  and  sharply  looked  after  by  vigilant 
warders,  fought  the  battles  of  the  Great  Frederick  just  as 
the  galley-slaves  rowed  the  vessels  of  the  Great  Louis,  and 
under  the  same  stimulus  of  consistent  terror,  oarsman  and 
grenadier  fulfilled  their  allotted  task.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  iron  had  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  vanquished 
of  Jena  *hat  a  national  Prussian  army  —  sprung  from  the 
land  of  Kornhorst,  Schill,  and  Blucher,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  royal  philosopher  of  Potsdam  —  thrice  found 
the  road  to  Paris. 

'The  French,  however,  are  correct  in  their  boast  that 
national  armies,  as  distinguished  from  professional  ones, 
first  sprang  from  their  soil,  although  certainly  not  as  spon¬ 
taneous  productions.  The  French  youth,  though  not,  save 
in  mountainous  districts,  such  as  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  apt 
to  go  to  such  extremes  as  desertion,  manifests  much  passive 
reluctance  to  pay  the  “  tax  of  blood.”  Under  the  Direc¬ 
tory  it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  conscripts,  neck  and  heels, 
and  fling  them  into  a  cart  like  so  many  calves,  to  bring 
them  safely  to  headquarters.  But  just  as  pressed  men  in 
the  British  navy  were  the  briskest  at  their  guns,  so  did  the 
lads  whom  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  wars  dragged  from 
home  fight  with  much  dash,  if  with  no  great  steadiness. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  soldiers  raised  under 
the  Monarchy  cleared  the  way  for  the  raw  levies  of  Fleurus 
and  Marengo,  but  their  number  was  soon  thinned,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  families  of  France  were  drained  of  sons 
that  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled  backwards  from  the  Krem¬ 
lin  to  the  Parisian  boulevards. 

From  the  French  other  nations  have  readily  caught  up 
the  idea  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  guards  have  been  mounted,  and  battles 
fought,  by  millions  of  armed  men  who  were  forced  into 
fighting  or  preparing  to  fight.  England  has  remained  the 
solitary  country  on  this  side  of  the  protecting  Atlantic 
that  has  thought  fit  to  intrust  her  safety  to  a  small  but 
costly  army,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  aided  by 
a  fine  fleet,  manned  on  the  same  principle.  These  safe¬ 
guards,  as  we  know,  she  has  supplemented  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  large  force  of  volunteers,  a  percentage  of  whom 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  marksmen  in  the  world,  while 
some  are  fairly  trained,  though  necessarily  unpractised, 
infantry.  On  the  other  hand  the  military  systems  of  all 
continental  nations  are  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  expensive 
transition,  and  armed  nations,  in  place  of  national  armies, 
are  fast  being  prepared  to  confront  one  another,  armed  for 
war. 
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And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  —  As  You  Like  It. 

Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  are  moie  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  inquiry  into  the  various  circumstances 
on  which  mental  power  depends.  By  mental  power  I  do 
not  mean  simply  mental  capacity,  or  tiie  potential  quality 
of  the  mind,  but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resultant, 
so  to  speak,  of  mental  capacity  and  mental  training.  The 
I  growth  and  development  of  mental  power  in  the  individual, 
and  the  process  by  which,  after  attaining  a  maximum  of 
power,  the  mind  gradually  becomes  less  active,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a  partial  decay, 

I  form  the  special  subjects  of  which  I  propose  now  to  treat ; 

but  in  order  to  form  clear  ideas  on  these  subjects  it  will 
;  be  necessary  to  consider  several  associated  matters.  In 
I  particular,  it  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  analogy  which 
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exists  between  bodily  and  mental  power,  not  only  as  re¬ 
spects  development  and  decay,  but  with  regard  to  the 
physical  processes  involved  in  their  exercise. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiological  fact  that  mental 
action  is  a  distinctly  physical  process,  depending  primarily 
on  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  blo^  and  the  brain, 
precisely  as  muscular  action  depends  primarily  on  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  muscular 
tissues.  Without  the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  there  can  be  neither  thought  nor  sensation,  neither 
emotions  nor  ideas.  It  necessarily  follows  that  thought, 
the  only  form  of  brain  action  which  we  have  here  to  con¬ 
sider,  is  a  process  not  merely  depending  upon,  but  in  its 
turn  affecting,  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  precisely 
as  muscular  exertion  of  any  given  kind  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  muscles  employed  and  aflects  the  condition 
of  those  muscles,  not  at  the  moment  only,  but  thereafter, 
conducing  to  their  growth  and  development  if  wisely 
adjusted  to  their  power,  or  causing  waste  and  decay  if 
excessive  and  too  long  continued.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  relation  between 
tbouglit  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far 
as  this  statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually  existent 
mental  power,  it  is  of  little  importance ;  for  it  is  not  more 
useful  to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good  brain  will 
possess  good  mental  powers,  than  to  say  that  a  muscular 
man  will  be  capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But  as  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  know  of  the  relation  which  j 
exists  between  muscular  exercise  and  the  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  bodily  strength,  so  it  is  highly  important  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  development  of  mental  power 
depends  largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind.  There  is  a 
“  training  ”  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body  —  a  real 
physical  training  —  depending,  like  bodily  training,  on 
rules  as  to  nourishment,  method  of  action  quantity  of 
exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at  once  recognize 
the  significance  of  relations  formerly  regarded  as  mere 
analogies  between  mental  and  bodily  jiower.  Instead  of 
saying  that  as  the  body  fails  of  its  fair  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  if  overtaxed  in  early  youth,  so  the  mind  suffers  by 
the  attempt  to  force  it  into  precocious  activity,  we  should 
now  say  that  the  mind  sutlers  in  this  case  in  the  same 
actual  manner — that  is,  by  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  material  in  and  through  which  it  acts.  Again,  the  old 
adage,  “  mens  Sana  in  corpora  sano,”  only  needs  to  be 
changed  into  “  cerebrum  sanum  in  corpora  sano.”  to  ex¬ 
press  an  actual  physical  reality.  The  processes  by  which 
the  brain  and  the  body  are  nourished,  as  well  as  those 
which  proiluce  gradual  exhaustion  when  either  is  employed 
for  a  long  time  or  on  arduous  work,  not  only  correspond 
with  each  other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  in  their  nature ; 
so  that  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipated  a  comparatively  recent 
scientific  discovery  when  he  associated  mental  anil  bodily 
action  in  the  well-known  apophthegm,  “  Every  meal  is  a 
rescue  from  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another;  and  while 
we  ttdnk  a  thought  we  die.”  This  is  true,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  well  remarks,  “  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs  :  the 
brain  can  only  live  by  dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again, 
atom  by  atom,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  perish  all  at  once  be¬ 
yond  repair.” 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  distinctly  that  the 
relations  between  mind  and  matter  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views  respect¬ 
ing  the  questions  which  have  been  at  issue  between 
materialism  and  its  opponents.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  instrument  of  thought,  not  with  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  sets  the  instrument  in  motion  and  regulates  its 
operation.  So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  physical  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or 
its  employment  in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting  the 
individuality  of  the  thinker,  the  evidence  seems  not  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  even  the  most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Huxley  maintains  that  thought  is  “  the  expression  of  mo¬ 
lecular  changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of 
our  other  vital  phenomena,”  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  where  resides  the  moving  cause  to  which  these 


changes  are  due.  We  have  found  that  the  instrument  of 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material  connecting  links 
before  unrecognized  ;  but  to  conclude  that  therefore  thought 
is  a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  necessarily  just 
then  it  would  be  to  conclude  that  the  action  of  a  steam- 
engine  depends  solely  on  the  eccentric  which  causes  the 
alternation  of  the  steam-supply.  Again,  we  need  find 
nothing  very  venturesome  in  Professor  Haugbton’s  idea, 
that  “  our  successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate  on  the 
changes  that  converted  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Molibre,  or  Shakespeare,  into 
the  conception  of  the  gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally 
Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal  Falstaff,”  seeing  that  it  would 
still  remain  unexplained  how  such  varying  results  may 
arise  from  the  same  material  processes,  or  how  the  self¬ 
same  fuel  may  produce  no  recognizable  mental  results. 
The  brain  does  not  show  in  its  constitution  why  such  dif¬ 
ferences  should  exist. 

“  The  lout  who  lies  stretched  on  the  tavern-bench,”  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  “with  just  mental  activity  enough  to 
keep  his  pipe  from  going  out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  of 
a  laboratory  where  such  combinations  are  being  constantly 
made  as  never  Wohler  or  Berthelot  could  put  together; 
where  such  fabrics  are  woven,  such  colors  dyed,  such  prob¬ 
lems  of  mechanism  solved,  such  a  commerce  carried  on 
with  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the 
industries  of  all  the  factories  and  trading  establishments  in 
the  world  are  mere  indolence,  and  awkwardness,  and  un¬ 
productiveness,  compared  to  the  miraculous  activities  of 
which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the  unheeding  centre.”  Yet  the 
conscious  thought  of  the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as  imssible 
to  the  conscious  thought  of  the  philosopher  ;  nor  will  crusts 
of  bread  or  bottles  of  wine  educe  aught  from  the  lout’s 
brain  that  men  will  think  worth  remembering  in  future 
ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
facts,  let  the  interpretation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may. 
The  relations  between  mental  activity  and  material  pro¬ 
cesses  affecting  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  matters  of 
observation  and  experiment.  We  may  estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  research  with  direct  reference  to  the  brain 
as  the  instrument  of  thought,  without  inquiring  by  what 
processes  that  instrument  is  called  into  action.  “  The 
piano  which  the  master  touches,”  to  quote  yet  again  from 
the  philosophic  pages  of  Holmes’s  “  Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals,”  “  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood  as  the 
musical  box  or  clock  which  goes  of  itself  by  a  spring  or 
weight.  A  slight  congestion  or  softening  of  the  brain 
shows  the  least  materialistic  of  philosophers  that  he  must 
recognize  the  strict  dependence  of  mind  upon  its  organ  in 
the  only  condition  of  life  with  which  we  are  experimentally 
acquainted;  and  what  all  recognize  as  soon  as  disease 
forces  it  upon  their  attention,  all  thinkers  should  recognize 
without  waiting  for  such  an  irresistible  demonstration. 
They  should  see  that  the  study  of  the  organ  of  thought 
microscopically,  chemically,  experimentally,  in  the  lower 
animals,  in  individuals  and  races,  in  health  'and  in  disease, 
in  every  aspect  of  external  observation,  as  well  as  by  in¬ 
ternal  consciousness,  is  just  as  necessary  as  if  the  mind 
were  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  function  of  the 
brain,  in  the  same  way  as  digestion  is  of  the  stomach.” 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind,  however,  in  these 
pages,  it  appears  to  me  sufHcient  to  call  attention  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  subject,  without  entering  into  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  known  about  the  physical  structure  of  the 
brain  and  the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is  modified 
with  advancing  years.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  desir¬ 
able,  in  the  limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay  as 
the  present,  to  discuss  the  various  forms  of  mental  power ; 
indeed,  this  is  by  no  means  essential  where  a  general  view 
of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone  in  question.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  we  can  consider  the  development  and  dec^  of 
the  bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  that  power  may  be  manifested,  so 
we  can  discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind  without  considering 
special  forms  of  mental  action. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  such  considera- 
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tions,  simuly  bticause  we  must  adopt  some  rule  for  deter- 
miniof;  irhat  constitutes  mental  po.wer.  Here,  indeed,  at 
the  outset,  a  serious  difficulty  is  encountered.  Certain 
signs  of  mental  decay  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the  signs 
i^ich  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  to  its  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  power,  as  well  as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually 
diminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more  difficult  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  they  should 
be  more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  person  whose 
mind  is  in  aiiestion,  than  to  an^  other;  whereas  it  is  a 
known  fitct  that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  (certainly  are 
not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling  off  in  mental  power,  even 
when  it  has  become  very  marked  to  others.  “  I,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,”  says  Wendell  llolmes  in  the  “  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,”  “  am  very  much  like  other  men.  I  shall 
not  6nd  out  when  I  have  used  up  my  athnities.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  that  Nature,  when  she  invented,  manu¬ 
factured,  and  patented  her  authors,  contrived  to  make  crit¬ 
ics  out  of  the  chips  that  were  left.  Painful  as  the  task  is, 
they  never  fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  of  the  probabilities  of  failure  in  what  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken.  Sad  as  the  necessity  is  to  their  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities,  they  never  hesitate  to  advertise  him  of  the  decline 
of  his  powers,  and  to  press  upon  him  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
tiring  before  he  sinks  into  imbecility.” 

Notwithstanding  the  irony,  which  is  just  enough  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  ordinary  criticism,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  when  an  author’s  powers  are  failing,  his  readers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  his  most  faithful  followers, 
so  to  speak,  devouring  each  of  his  works  as  it  issues  from 
his  pen,  begin  to  recognize  the  decrease  of  his  powers  be¬ 
fore  he  is  himself  conscious  that  he  is  losing  strength. 
The  case  of  Scott  may  be  cited  as  a  suflicient  illustration, 
its  importance  in  this  respect  being  derived  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  long  been  warmly  admired  and  enthusiastically 
appreciated  by  those  who  at  once  recognized  signs  of  de¬ 
terioration  in  “  Count  Robert  of  Paris  ”  and  “  Castle  Dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such  matters.  We  can 
readily  see  why  no  man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the 
signs  of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since  the  self-watching  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  mind  is  an  experiment  which  can 
be  conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  completed  only  when 
the  mind  no  longer  has  the  power  of  grasping  all  the  ob¬ 
served  facts  and  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon  them.  But 
it  is  even  more  natural  that  those  who  follow  the  career  of 
some  great  mind  should  oflen  be  misled  in  their  judgment 
as  to  its  varying  power.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  such  minds  are  exercised, 
nearly  always  vary  greatly  as  time  proceeds. 

This  circumstance  affects  chiefly  the  correctness  of  ideas 
formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers,  but  it  has  its 
bearing  also  on  the  supposed  increase  of  these  powers. 
For  instance,  the  earlier  works  of  a  young  author,  diffident 
perhaps  of  his  strength  or  not  ([uite  conscious  where  his 
chief  strength  resides,  will  often  be  characterized  by  a 
weakness  wliich  is  in  no  true  sense  indicative  of  want  of 
mental  power.  A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  name,  when  he  knows  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  public  as  to  his  powers,  and  when  also  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  the  qualities  he  possesses  —  to  see 
where  he  is  strong  and  where  weak  —  will  have  an  air  of 
strength  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only  partially  due  to  any 
real  growth  of  his  mental  powers.  But  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is  in  opinions  formed 
as  to  the  diminution  of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most 
apt  to  be  deceived,  flow  commonly  the  remark  is  heard 
that  So-and-so  has  written  himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is 
not  the  man  he  was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know  who  are 
intimate  with  the  author  so  summarily  dismissed,  the  dete¬ 
rioration  justly  enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances  in  no 
way  connected  with  mental  capacity.  The  author  who  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  may  not  have  (ntiy, 
very  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason  for  exerting  his 
powers  to  the  full,  as  he  had  when  he  was  making  his  repu¬ 
tation.  He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company,  new 
sources  of  distraction,  and  so  on.  The  earlier  work,  his 


chef-tVotuvre.  let  us  say,  may  have  been  produced  at  one 
great  effort,  no  other  subject  being  allowed  to  occupy  his 
attention  until  the  masterpiece  had  been  completed  —  the 
later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  author’s  mind  no  longeV  preserves  its  wonted  powers, 
may  have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piecemeal,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  jealous  revision  before  passing  through  the 
press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  affording  typical  in¬ 
stances.  But  similar  misapprehensions  are  common  in 
other  departments  of  mental  work.  For  example,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  Newton,  long  before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of 
himself  that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  reasoning  of  his 
own  ”  Principia,”  and  this  has  commonly  been  accepted  as 
evidence  that  bis  mind  had  lost  power.  The  conclusion  is 
an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as  every  mathemetician  knows. 
It  would  have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circumstance  if  New¬ 
ton  had  been  able,  even  only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his 
magnum  opus  was  completed,  to  follow  its  reasoning  with 
satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  —  that  is,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  still  had  that  grasp  of  the  subject  which  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  when,  after  long  concentration  of  his  thoughts  upon 
it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a  summary  of 
his  reasoning  (for  the  “  Principia”  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in  my  own  experience 
of  this  seeming  loss  of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly  not  deteriorated  in 
its  power  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  that  particuLar  kind. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one.  It  happened  that  in  1869  I 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  mathematical  subject  of  no  very 
great  difficulty,  but  involving  many  associated  relations, 
and  requiring  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of  close  at¬ 
tention.  At  that  time  I  had  made  myself  master,  I  think  I 
may  say  without  conceit,  of  that  particular  subject  in  all  its 
details.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the  study  of  a 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  reply  to  some  questions 
which  had  been  asked  me.  Greatly  to  my  annoyance  I 
found  that  I  had  apparently  lost  my  grasp  of  it.  The  re¬ 
lations  involved  seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  before 
appeared  to  me  ;  and  I  should  there  and  then  have  dis¬ 
missed  the  subject  (not  having  leisure  for  mere  mental  ex¬ 
periments)  with  the  feeling  that  my  strength  for  mathemat¬ 
ical  inquiries  had  diminished.  But  the  subject  chanced  to 
be  one  that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  the  questions 
directed  to  me  might  have  been  left  unanswered,  the  time 
had  come  which  I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain 
eventualities  then  realized)  for  a  complete  restatement  of 
my  views,  enforced  and  reiterated  in  every  possible  way, 
until  a  certain  course  depending  upon  them  should  have 
been  adopted  or  else  the  discussion  of  the  matter  rendered 
useless  by  lapse  of  time.  1  soon  found,  ailer  resuming  my 
study  of  the  subject,  that  it  was  far  more  completely  within 
my  grasp  than  before — in  fact,  on  re-acquiring  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  details,  the  problems  involved  appeared  to  me  as 
mere  mathematical  child’s  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mind  consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable 
measure  of  mental  strength,  —  any  mental  dynamometer, 
so  to  speak.  Our  competitive  examinations  are  attempts  in 
this  direction,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  experience  has 
long  since  shown.  Neither  acquired  knowledge,  nor  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure  of  men¬ 
tal  strength.  The  power  of  solving  mathematical  problems 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  even  of  mathematical  power, 
far  less  of  general  mental  power.  The  ordinary  tests  of 
classical  knowledge,  again,  have  little  real  relation  to  men¬ 
tal  strength.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  most  eminent  men 
have  for  the  most  part  been  distinguished  at  school  or 
university,  by  eiiher  mathematical  or  classical  knowledge, 
or  both.  This  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  so  it  would  lie  the 
case  that  they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
their  fellows  at  public  school  or  university  if  the  heads  of 
these  establishments  had  in  their  wisdom  set  Chinese  puz¬ 
zling  as  the  primary  test  of  merit,  'fhe  powerful  iniml  will 
show  its  superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that  may  be 
assigned  it ;  and  if  the  test  of  distinction  is  to  lie  the  skilful 
construction  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  or  readiness  in 
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treating  mathematical  problems,  a  youth  of  good  powers, 
unless  he  be  wanting  in  ambition,  will  acquire  the  neces- 
Bar)'  qualifications  even  though  he  has  no  special  taste  for 
classical  or  mathematical  learning,  and  is  even  perfectly 
assured  that  in  after  life  he  wifi  never  pen  a  sapphic  or  set 
down  an  equation  of  motion. 

In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all  our  attempted  meas¬ 
urements  of  mind  depend  too  mucli  on  tests  of  memory.  It 
u  not  recognized  sufficiently  that  the  part  which  memory 
plays  in  the  workings  of  a  powerful  mind  is  subordinate. 
A  good  memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ;  nothing  more. 
In  toe  really  difficult  mental  processes,  memory — at  least 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  —  plays  a  very 
unimportant  part.  Of  course  a  weak  memory  is  an  almost 
fatal  obstacle  to  effective  thought ;  but  I  am  not  comparing 
the  worth  of  a  good  memory  and  a  bad  one,  but  of  an  aver¬ 
age  memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful.  I  conceive 
that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
are  satisfied  to  exert  their  memory  very  moderately.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  distraction  from  close  thought  to  exert  the  mem- 
ory  overmuch;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  subject  will  oftener  prefer  to  turn  to  his  book¬ 
shelves  for  the  information  he  requires,  than  to  tax  his 
memory  to  supply  it.  The  case  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  mathematician  who  from  time  to  time,  as  his  work 
proceeds,  requires  this  or  that  calculation  to  be  effected. 
He  will  not  leave  the  more  engrossing  questions  that  he  has 
in  his  thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of  arithmetic,  but 
will  adopt  any  ready  resource  which  leaves  him  free  to  fol¬ 
low  without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  ])erhaps  difficult  to  devise  any  means  of 
readily  measuring  mental  power  in  examination  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  memory  test  is  assuredly  unsafe  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  reliable  one.  I  may  remark 
that  only  those  experienced  in  the  matter  understand 
how  much  depends  on  memory  in  our  competitive  exami¬ 
nations.  Many  questions  in  the  examination  papers  ap¬ 
parently  require  the  exercise  of  judgment  rather  than 
memory;  but  those  who  know  the  text-books  on  which  the 
questions  are  based  are  aware  that  the  judgment  to  be 
written  down  in  answer  is  not  to  be  formed  but  to  be 
quoted.  So  with  mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their  solution ;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  such  problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others  so  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  them  are  dealt  with,  that  no  skill  is  required  for  their 
solution. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
Wendell  Holmes,  whose  opinions  on  such  matters  are  usu¬ 
ally  altogether  reliable,  recommending  a  test  6f  mental 
power  depending  on  a  quality  of  memory  even  inferior  to 
that  usually  in  question  in  competitive  examinations. 
“  The  duration  of  associated  impressions  on  the  memory 
differs  vastly,”  he  says,  “  as  we  all  know,  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  Blit  in  uttering  distinctly  a  aeries  of  unconnected 
numbers  or  letters  before  a  succession  of  careful  listeners,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  they  break  down, 
in  trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven  and  ten  figures  or 
letters ;  though  here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  a  larger  number.  Pepys  mentions  a  person 
who  could  repeat  sixty  unconnected  words,  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of  memory ; 
but  this  was  a  prodigy.*  I  su.spcct  we  have  in  this  and 
similar  trials  a  very  simple  mental  dynamometer  which  may 
find  its  place  in  education.”  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  tests  of  the  kind  should  be  as  little  used  as  may 
be.  Memory  will  always  have  an  unfair  predominance  in 
competitive  examinations  ;  but  tests  which  are  purely  mne- 

>  “  This  is  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Senero  of  bimseU,  and  still  more 
ttf  a  friend  of  his,  one  Portiui  hatro  ( Mfntiax  it  might  be  suggested)  or  to  that 
other  relation  of  Muretus,  about  a  certain  young  Corsican.”  The  note  is 
Holmes’s ;  but  there  are  authenticated  Instances  fully  as  remarkable  as  those 
here  referred  to.  For  instance,  there  is  a  case  of  an  American  Indian  who 
eould  repeat  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Homer  which  bad  been  read  once  to 
him.  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  language.  The  power  of  repeat¬ 
ing  batktearilt  a  long  passage  after  it  has  been  but  once  read  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  repeating  unconnected  numbers,  letters,  or  words.  This 
power  has  been  poaseesed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  persons  in  no  way  dis- 
tingnished  by  general  ability. 
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I  monic,  the  judgment  being  in  no  wav  whatever  called  upon, 

’  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  and  should  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  possible  where  already  in  use.  *■* 
i  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  is  often 
I  accompanied  by  an  apparent  loss  of  power  in  particular  re- 
;  spects;  and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  important  especiallv  to 
all  who  desire  to  estimate  the  condition  of  their  own  mind. 

;  The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very  correctly)  ab- 
!  sence  of  mind,  is  often  regarded  by  the  person  experienc¬ 
ing  it,  and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in  him,  as  a 
proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it  often,  if  not  generally,  ac- 
!  companies  the  increase  of  mental  power.  Newton  dis- 
I  played  absence  of  mind  much  more  frequently  and  to  a  much 
I  more  marked  degree  when  his  powers  were  at  their  highest 
!  than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did  instances  become  much 
I  less  frequent  when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  op- 
I  posite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small  annoyances,  began 
j  then  to  be  displayed.  Even  an  apparent  impairment  of 
I  the  memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  failing  mental 
j  powers,  sini’e  it  is  often  the  result  of  an  increased  concen- 
I  tration  of  the  attention  on  subjects  specially  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of  mental  power  —  as  analysis, 
comparison,  generalization,  and  judgment.  I  have  already 
I  noted  that  profound  thinkers  often  refrain  from  exercising 
the  memory,  simply  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  their 
'  thoughts  from  the  main  subject  of  their  study.  But  this 
^  statement  may  be  extended  into  the  general  remark  that 
the  most  profound  sfudents,  whether  of  physical  science, 

I  mathematics,  history,  politics,  ror  in  fine  of  any  difficult 
subject  of  research,  are  apt  to  give  the  memory  less  exer¬ 
cise  than  shallower  thinkers.  Of  course  the  memory  is  ex¬ 
erted  to  a  considerable  degree,  even  in  the  mere  marshal¬ 
ling  of  thoughts  before  theories  can  be  formed  or  weighed. 

,  Hut  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  action  devoted  to  the 
formation  or  discussion  of  theories  is  only  indirectly  de- 
^  pendent  upon  the  exercise  of  memory. 

I  Subject  to  the  considerations  suggested  above,  we  may 
'  fairly  form  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  distinguished 
'  men  and  taking  the  achievement  of  their  best  work,  that 
by  which  they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world’s  history, 

I  as  indicative  of  the  epoch  when  the  mind  had  attained  its 
greatest  devclojiment.  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  has  re¬ 
cently  collected  some  statis’ical  results,  which  throw  li”ht 
on  the  subject  of  mental  growth,  though  wo  must  note  that 
'  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into 
i  account  before  any  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
.  justice  of  Dr.  Beard’s  conclusions.  He  states  that  “  from 
an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thousand  representative  men 
j  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  effort,  he  had  made  the 
i  discovery  that  the  golden  decade  was  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  silver  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The 
;  superiority  of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  age  in  orig- 
I  inal  work  appears  all  the  greater,  when  we  consider  the 
'  fact  that  nearly  all  the  positions  of  honor  and  profit  and 
restige  —  professorships  and  public  stations —  are  in  the 
anils  of  the  old.  Reputation,  like  money  and  position,  is 
!  mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are  not  widely  known 
1  until  long  after  they  have  done  the  work  that  gives  them 
their  fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delusion ;  stat¬ 
ues  are  lies.  They  are  taken  when  men  have  become  fa¬ 
mous,  which,  on  the  average,  is  at  least  twenty-five  years 
after  they  did  the  work  which  gave  them  their  fame.  Orig- 
I  inal  work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  work 
i  done  by  men  under  forty-five  were  annihilated,  the  world 
would  be  reduced  to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best 
j  at  that  time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are  most 
evenly  balanced ;  this  period  on  the  average  is  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty.  After  this  period  the  law  is  that  experience 

!  *  It  may  perbapa  occur  to  the  reader  that  I  who  write  may  object  to  mne- 

I  monic  tents,  becauM  they  would  act  unfarorably  it  they  were  applied  to  my 
I  own  mental  qualitieii.  The  reTerse  is,  however,  the  cane.  I  can  recall  com- 
petitire  examinations  in  which  1  had  an  undue  advantage  over  othen  be- 
!  caune  my  memory  ebaneen  to  be  very  retentive  In  one  particular  renpect. 

In  itn  general  nature  my  memory  In  about  equal,  I  imagine,  to  the  average; 

^  perhapn  It  ia  better  than  the  average  for  facts,  and  ra'hrr  below  the  average 
for  what  U  commonly  called  leamiog  “by  heart:”  but  it  ia  aiugularly  re, 

1  tentive  for  the  aubject  matter  of  panaagea  rtad  overnight. 
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increases  but  enthusiasm  declines.  In  the  life  of  almost 
every  old  man  there  comes  a  point,  sooner  or  later,  when 
experience  ceases  to  have  any  educating  power.” 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a  little  that  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful,  in  the  above  remarks.  The  children  of 
a  man’s  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are  commonly  born 
while  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  over-  ! 
looked  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original  work  I 
done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as  he  grows  older  is  com-  I 
monly  prevented  from  accomplishing  any  great  amount  of  I 
original  work.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  is  necessarily 
occupied  in  maturing  the  work  originated  earlier.  And 
again,  the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man  finds  that  the 
work  of  his  earlier  years  remains  incomplete  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  unless  the  labors  of  many  sequent  years  are  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  acta  as  a  check  upon  original  investigation. 
This  remark  has  no  bearing,  or  but  alight  bearing,  on  cer-  I 
tain  forms  of  literary  work ;  but  in  nearly  every  other  de-  I 
partment  of  human  effort  men  advanced  in  years  find  I 
themselves  indisposed  to  undertake  original  research,  not  | 
from  any  want  of  power,  but  because  they  recognize  the  j 
fact  that  sufficient  time  does  not  remain  for  them  to  bring 
such  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They  feel  that  they 
would  have  to  leave  to  others  the  rearing  of  their  mental 
offspring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that  with  old  age 
there  comes  a  real  physical  incapacity  for  original  work, 
while  the  power  cf  maturing  past  work  remains  compara¬ 
tively  but  little  impaired.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  how 
this  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening  of  the  memory; 
or  perhaps  we  shouhl  rather  say  that  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  his  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  loss  of  brain  power  generally,  and  espei.-ially  of 
the  power  of  forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age. 

“  The  impairment  of  the  memory  in  old  age,”  he  says, 
“commonly  shows  itself  in  regard  to  new  impressions; 
those  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in 
full  distinctness,  but  even  it  would  seem  increasing  in  viv¬ 
idness,  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from 
attending  to  them  by  the  continued  influx  of  impressions 
produced  by  passing  events.  The  extraordinary  persist-  j 
ence  of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind  seems  almost  to  ’ 
have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  law  of  nutrition  I  have  formerly  referred  to. 

It  is  when  the  brain  is  growing  that  the  direction  of  its  ' 
structure  can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  ”  (query,  1 
lastingly  V)  “  given  to  it.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought 
come  to  be  formed,  and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down 
which  (as  the  physiologist  believes)  consitute  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  association,  by  the  time  that  the  brain  has  readied 
its  maturity ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  continues  to 
keep  up  the  same  mechiinism  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into  use. 
Further,  during  the  entire  period  of  vigorous  manhood, 
the  brain,  like  the  muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi¬ 
tional  growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special  parts ;  new 
tissue  being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  pro¬ 
cess,  in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action  to  which  the 
organ  is  trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of  ‘  impres¬ 
sions  ’  or  ‘  traces  ’  is  accumulated,  which  may  be  brought 
within  the  ‘  sphere  of  consciousness  ’  whenever  the  right 
suggesting-strings  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive  activ¬ 
ity  diminishes,  the  ‘  waste  ’  becomes  more  rapid  than  the 
renovation ;  and  it  would  seem  that  while  (to  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  analogy)  the  ‘  old-established  houses  ’  keep  their 
^und,  those  later  firms,  whose  basis  is  less  seeure,  are  the 
first  to  crumble  away  —  the  nutritive  activity  which  yet 
suffices  to  maintain  the  original  structure,  not  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  it  in  working 
order.  This  earlier  degeneration  of  later  formed  struc¬ 
tures  is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the  physiolo¬ 
gist.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  characteristic,  according  to  circumstances,  of  mental 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the  change  of  taste  for 
mental  food  of  various  kinds.  Every  one  must  be  con¬ 


scious  of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the  subjects  of  thought, 
lose  the  interest  they  once  had,  making  way  for  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  favorite  author  whose  words  we 
read  and  re-read  with  continually  fresh  enjoyment  in  youth, 
appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the  mind  grows,  and  be¬ 
comes  unendurable  in  advanced  years.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew  one  who  was  never 
tired  of  reading  the  works  of  a  famous  modern  novelist 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts,  when  it 
chanced  that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  which  caused 
novel-reading  to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and  in  point 
of  fact  certain  works  of  this  author  were  not  opened  by 
him  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  supposed,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  took  up  one  of  tnese  works,  that  he 
should  find  even  more  than  the  pleasure  he  formerly  had 
in  reading  it,  since  the  story  would  now  have  something  of 
novelty  for  him,  and  he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  it  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work  by  heart.  But 
he  no  longer  found  the  work  in  the  least  interesting ;  the 
humor  seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the  eloquence 
false  ;  in  short,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it.  In  the  mean 
time  the  works  of  another  equally  famous  humorist  had 
I  acquired  a  new  value  in  his  estimation.!  They  had  for¬ 
merly  seemed  rather  heavy  reading  ;  now,  every  sentence 
gave  enjoyment.  They  appeared  now  as  books  not  to  be 
merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as  Bacon  hath  it,  but  “  to  be 
chewed  and  digested.”  The  change  here  described  indi¬ 
cated  (in  accordance  at  least  with  the  accepted  estimates 
’  of  the  novelist  and  humorist  in  question)  an  increase  of 
I  mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  particular  writings  may 
imply  the  dec.iy  of  mental  power.  And  also,  more  gen¬ 
erally,  a  tendency  to  disparagement  is  a  very  common  in- 
I  dication  of  advancing  mental  age.  “  The  old  brain,”  says 
!  Wendell  Holmes,  “thinks  the  world  grows  worse,  as  the 
i  old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of  needles  and  the  fractions  in 
!  the  printed  sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller.” 

I  Another  singular  effect  of  advancing  years  is  shown  by 
j  the  tendency  to  repetition.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  peculiar  mental  phenomenon  has  been  clearly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  physical  deterioration  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  because  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow  or  by 
disease.  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  of  this  peculiarity, 
remarks,  “  I  have  known  an  aged  person  repeat  the  same 
question  five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during  the  same  brief 
visit.  Everybody  knows  the  archbishop’s  flavor  of  apo¬ 
plexy  in  the  memory  as  in  the  other  mental  powers.  I 
was  once  asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who  had  just  been 
injured  in  the  street.  On  coming  to  herself,  ‘Where  am 
I  ?  AVhat  has  happened  ?  ’  she  asked.  ‘  Knocked  down 
by  a  horse,  m.a’am  ;  stunned  a  little;  that  is  all.’  A  pause, 

‘  while  one,  with  mmlerate  haste,  might  count  a  hundred  ;  ’ 
and  then  again,  ‘  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ’ 

‘  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma’am  ;  stunned  a  little  ;  that 
is  all.’  ”  (Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  have  sympathized  with 
the  patient’s  mental  condition.)  “  Another  pause,  and  the 
j  same  question  again  ;  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time  I 
i  was  by  her.  The  same  tendency  to  repeat  a  question  in- 
i  definitely  has  been  observed  in  returning  members  of  those 
worshipping  assemblies  whose  favorite  hymn  is,  ‘  We  won’t 
I  go  home  till  morning.’  Is  memory  then,”  he  proceeds,  “  a 
[  material  record  ?  Is  the  brain,  like  the  rock  of  the  Sinaitic 
1  Valley,  written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left  by  the  long 
I  caravans  of  thought,  as  they  have  passed  year  after  year 
through  its  mysterious  recesses  ?  When  we  see  a  distant 
railway-train  sliding  by  us  in  the  same  line,  day  after  day, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  a  track  which  guides  it.  So, 
when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that  story  we  remember 
j  so  well ;  switching  off  at  the  accustomed  point  of  digres¬ 
sion  ;  coming  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  puzzling  question  of 

1  Probably  the  best  means  of  testing  the  deTslopment  of  one's  own  mind 
consists  in  comparing  the  estimate  formed,  at  difTerent  times,  of  the  value  of 
some  standard  work.  Of  course  different  classes  of  wiiting  should  be  em* 
ployed  to  test  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  good  general  test  may  ba 
found  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  perhaps  still  better  In  some  of  Shake* 
speare's  sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows,  its  power  of  appreciating  Shakespeare 
increases ;  and  the  great  adrantage  of  this  particular  test  i?*  that  the  Diind 
cannot  overgrow  it.  It  is  like  the  standard  by  which  the  sergeant  measures 
recruits,  which  will  measure  men  of  all  heights,  not  failing  even  when  giants 
are  brought  to  be  measured  by  It. 
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chrono'iozy ;  off  the  track  on  the  matter  of  its  being  first 
or  second  cousin  of  somebody’s  aunt ;  set  on  it  again  by 
the  patient,  listening  wife,  who  knows  it  all  as  she  knows 
her  well-worn  wedding-ring  —  how  can  we  doubt  that 
there  is  a  track  laid  down  for  the  story  in  some  permanent 
disposition  of  the  thinking-marrow  ?  ” 

We  seem  to  recognize  here  a  process  of  change  in  the 
brain  corresponding  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  body 
with  advancing  years  —  the  induration  of  its  substance,  so 
that  it  loses  flexibility,  and  thus  while  readily  accomplish¬ 
ing  accustomed  work,  is  not  readily  adapted  for  new  work. 
Our  old  proverb,  “  You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,” 
indicates,  coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  Mculiarity,  as 
well  mental  as  bodily,  to  which  I  refer.  'There  is  not  a 
loss  of  power,  but  a  loss  of  elasticity.  We  see  aged  men 
working  well  in  the  routine  work  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed,  but  failing  where  there  is  occasion  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion.  Again,  one  recog¬ 
nizes  this  peculiarity  in  the  scientific  worker,  whence 
perhaps  we  may  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  tendency  of  the  aged  mind  accords  with  its  faculties, 
so  that  old  men  do  not  readily  undertake  new  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  could  be  cited  of 
the  combination  I  refer  to  —  the  possession  of  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  elasticity  on  the  other  — 
than  the  remarkable  pajMjrs  on  the  universe,  written  by 
SirW.  Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  that  is,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  and  eightieth  years.  We  find  the  veteran 
astronomer  proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than  forty 
years  before,  he  had  marked  out  for  himself ;  but  the  very 
steadiness  and  strength  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursues 
it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his  mind  had  lost  its 
wonted  elasticity,  in  1784  and  1785  be  was  traversing  a 
portion  of  the  same  road.  Put  then  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  powers,  and  accordingly  we  recognize  a  versatility 
which  enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  methods  of 
research  which  presented  themiielves  to  his  mind.  It  was 
in  those  years  that  he  invented  his  famous^  method  of  star- 
gauging,  which  our  text-books  of  astronomy  preposterously 
adopt  as  if  it  were  an  established  and  recognized  method 
of  scientific  research.  But  Herschel  himself,  after  trying 
it,  and  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  principle, 
abandoned  it  altogether.  In  1817  he  adopted  a  method  of 
research  etjually  requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con¬ 
viction,  equally  incapable  of  standing  the  test ;  but  he  now 
worked  upon  the  plan  he  had  devised,  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few  years  before 
he  would  have  certainly  have  rejected  —  for  he  did  then 
actually  reject  results  which  were  open  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  —  passed  muster  in  1817  and  1818,  and  are  recorded 
in  his  pa]>ers  of  those  dates  without  comment.  We  may 
recognize  another  illustration  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  with 
advancing  years,  in  the  obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the 
perversity,  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opinions  on  certain  points 
where,  as  has  since  been  shown,  he  was  unquestionably 
wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his  former  mental 
versatility,  he  must  have  perceived  as  much.  Compare 
this  with  his  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  for  nineteen 
years  he  freely  abandoned  his  theory  of  gravitation  — 
though  he  had  fully  recognized  its  surpassing  importance 
—  simply  because  certain  minute  details  were  not  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited,  were  it  worth  while,  to  show  how  the  mind  commonly 
changes  when  approaching  an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  that  b^ily  change — that  stiffness  and 
want  of  elasticity,  without  any  marked  loss  of  power,  which 
comes  on  with  advancing  years.  That  old  age  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  loss  of  power  for  routine  work,  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men  of 
our  own  era.  The  present  Astronomer  Royal  for  England 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact,  as  also  of  the 
associated  fact  that  new  work  is  not  easily  achieved,  or  an 
old  mistake  readily  admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced 
age. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in  the  lecture  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  “  we  must  not  expect 
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to  find  at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due  to  another 
age  —  we  must  not  look  for  experience  and  caution  in 
youth,  or  for  suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We  ought 
also  to  apportion  to  the  various  ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of 
work  most  suitable  to  them.  Positions  which  require 
mainly  enthusiasm  and  original  work  should  be  filled  by  the 
young  and  middle-aged;  positions  that  require  mainly  ex¬ 
perience  and  routine  work,  should  be  filled  by  those  in 
mature  and  advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by  the 
young  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  decade.  The 
enormous  stupidity  and  backwardness  and  red-tapeism  of 
all  departments  of  governments  everywhere,  are  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  much  controlled  by  a^e.  The 
conservatism  and  inferiority  of  colleges  are  similarly  ex¬ 
plained.  Some  of  those  who  control  the  policy  of  colleges 
—  presidents  and  trustees  —  should  be  young  and  middle- 
aged.  Journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  from 
relative  exces.s  of  youth  and  enthusiasm.” 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Beard,  T  shall 
venture  to  quote  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  sometimes  afforded  of  approaching  mental  decay  by 
a  decline  in  moral  sensitiveness.  “Moral  decline  in  old 
age,”  he  says,  “  means  —  ‘  Take  care ;  for  the  brain  is  giv¬ 
ing  way.’  It  is  very  frequently  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  sleeplessness.  Decline  of  the  moral  faculties,  like  the 
decline  of  other  functions  may  be  relieved,  retarded,  and 
sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical  treatment,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  hygiene.  In  youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  one  may  suffer  for  years  from  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  that  cause  derangement  of  some  one  or 
many  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  recover.  The 
symptoms  should  be  taken  early,  and  treated  like  any  other 
physical  disease.  Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting  upon 
this  principle,  and  with  good  success.  Medical  treatment 
is  almost  powerless  without  hygiene.  Study  the  divine  art 
of  taking  it  easy.  Men  oflen  die  as  trees  die,  slowly,  and 
at  the  top  first.  As  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  are 
the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicate  development 
of  human  nature,  they  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  cere¬ 
bral  disease.  When  they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  life, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  predicting  that,  if  these  signs  are 
neglected,  other  functions  will  sooner  or  later  be  impaired. 
When  conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is  threatened. 
Everylwdy  has  observed  that  greediness,  ill-teiiqier,  de¬ 
spondency,  are  often  the  first  and  only  symptoms  that 
disease  is  coming  upon  us.  The  moral  nature  is  a  delicate 
barometer,  that  foretells  long  beforehand  the  coining  storm 
in  the  system.  Mural  decline  as  a  symptom  of  cereb 
disease  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  physicians  are  accustomed  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  various  diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline  in  advanced  life,  it 
is  almost  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  .  .  . 
Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  oor  sleep.  Early  to  bed  and  late 
to  rise,  makes  the  modern  toiler  healthy  and  wise.  The 
problem  for  the  future  is  to  work  hard,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  it  easy.  The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more 
we  should  sleep.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  death  in 
the  aged  is  more  frequently  a  slow  process  than  an  event; 
a  man  may  begin  to  die  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  he  is 
buried.” 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing  the  final  stage,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  for¬ 
mer  years,  which  is  probably  dependent  on  the  processes 
by  which  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  undergoing  decay 
’The  more  recent  formations  are  the  first,  as  we  have  seen> 
to  crumble  away,  and  the  process  not  only  brings  to  the 
surface,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  earlier  ibrmations  —  that 
is,  the  material  records  of  earlier  mental  processes  —  but 
would  appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  cerebrum  into  re¬ 
newed  activity.  Thus,  as  death  draws  near,  men  “  babble 
of  green  fields,’’  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  though  not  by 
Shakespeare,  of  old  Jack  Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  associ¬ 
ations  may  be  aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs.  Grandmother 
Smallweed,  when  “  with  such  infantine  graces  as  a  total 
want  of  observation,  memory,  understanding,  and  intellect, 
and  an  eternal  disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and 
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into  it,”  she  “  wiled  away  the  rosy  hours  ”  with  continual 
allusions  to  money. 

The  recollections  aroused  at  the  moment  of  death  are 
lometimes  singularly  affecting.  None  can  read  without 
emotion  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Newcome-  I 
say  the  last  scenes,  not  the  last  scene  only,  though  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those  last 
pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  them. 

Father  r  cries  Clive,  ‘do  you  remember  Orme’s 
“History  of  India”?’  ‘Orme’s  History,  of  course  I  do; 

I  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,’  says 
the  old  man,  and  be^an  forthwith.  ‘  “  The  two  battalions 
advanced  against  eacn  other  cannonading,  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the  English  would  not 
venture  to  pass  it.  But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the 
sepoys  and  artillery  —  the  sepoys  and  artillery  to  halt,  and 
defend  the  convoy  against  the  Morattoes.”  Morattoes, 
Orme  calls  them.  Ho !  ho !  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.’  ”  Later,  “  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander  more 
and  more.  He  talked  louder;  he  gave  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  spoke  Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he 
spoke  words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  which  was 
near  him,  and  crying,  ‘  Toujours,  toujours.’  But  it  was 
Ethel’s  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some  time  afterwards 
Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  ‘  He 
is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,’  she  said,  going  up  to 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling.  ‘  And  just 
now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy. 
He  will  not  know  you.’  She  hid  her  tears  as  she*  spoke. 
She  went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed’s 
foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  awhile ; 
then  again  he  would  sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I  heard 
him  say  hurriedly,  ‘  Take  care  of  him  when  I’m  in  India,’ 
and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out  ‘  Lconore, 
Ldonore.’  She  was  kneeling  at  his  side  now.  The  patient’s 
voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then 
announced  that  he  was  not  asleep.  At  the  usual  evening 
hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome’s 
hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last 
bell  struck,  a  |K‘culiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and 
he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  ‘  Adsum  I  ’ 
and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a 
little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master.” 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when  the  brain  per¬ 
ishes  before  the  body.  “  How  often,  alas,  we  see,”  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  “the  mighty  satirist  tamed  into  oblivious 
imbecility;  the  great  scholar  wandering  without  sense  of 
time  or  place,  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his  books  one  by 
one  from  the  shelves  and  fondly  patting  them :  a  child 
once  more  among  his  toys,  but  a  child  whose  to-morrows 
come  hungry,  and  not  full-handed  —  come  as  birds  of  prey 
in  the  place  of  the  sweet  singers  of  morning.  We  must 
all  become  as  little  children  if  we  live  long  enough ;  but 
bow  blank  an  existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  the  Power  that  gave  him 
memory  does  not  repeat  the  miracle  by  restoring  it.” 


SKIPPER’S  BAND. 

Skipper’s  Quadrille  Band  is  widely  known  wherever 
the  human  leg  moves  to  music.  For  that  matter,  we  have 
such  a  reputation,  that  our  strains  are  listened  to  with 

fdeasurc  by  the  aged,  the  ignorant,  or  the  neglected,  whose 
imbs  may  not,  for  these  various  reasons,  be  lesponsive  to 
our  call.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  boasting;  for  during 
the  regular  season,  and  that  more  irregular  country  season, 
which  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  we  are  worked  like  nav¬ 
vies.  Skipper’s  books  attest  this  fact,  as  also  the  amazing 
and  india-rubber-like  character  of  Skipper’s  Band.  Ex¬ 
pand  it  or  contract  it,  divide  or  multiply  it ;  send  it  down 
to  the  race  ball  in  its  full  strength  of  five-and-twenty ;  let 
it  out  to  the  Brixtoo  villa,  as  a  violin  and  piano,  it  is  still 
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Skipper’s  Band.  Skipper  and  Walsington  properly ;  but 
it  was  felt  —  Walsington  handsomely  concurring  —  that  the 
business  would  sufler  were  the  crispness  of  the  older  title, 
“  Skipper’s  Ban<l,”  interfered  with.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place  that  I  am  not  Skipper.  Walsington  is  my 
name  —  leader,  first  or  second  violin,  pianist,  double  bass, 
as  occasion  may  require  ;  for  an  organization  like  Skipper’s 
demands  this  ready  adaptability,  this  being  prepared  at  a 
second’s  warning  to  turn  one’s  hand  to  anything.  Balls, 
of  course,  can  be  provided  for  with  reasonable  certainty ; 
but  the  “small  and  early  dances,”  the  little  “hops,”  and 
“carpet”  things,  are  as  distracting  as  the  half  dozen  fires 
to  which  the  Brigade  may  be  suddenly  summoned.  1  have 
known  a  dozen  single  pianos  ordered  on  one  particular 
morning,  for  that  particular  evening ;  and  I  have  equally 
known  a  whole  three  weeks  go  by,  at  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  without  a  single  inquiry  being  made  for  the  instru¬ 
ment.  To  keep,  therefore,  distinct  specialists  would  be 
merely  spelling  bankruptcy  and  ruination,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  secure  “  general  utility  musicians,”  as  they  say 
at  the  theatres,  who  can  turn  their  hand  or  fingers  to  every¬ 
thing.  Extraordinary  combinations  used  to  be  asked  for  — 
a  clarionet  and  a  violoncello,  a  flute  and  a  violin,  as  it  was 
believed,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy.  But  the 
tariff  was  the  same,  except  in  the  instance  of  our  great 
cornet,  and  greater  pianist,  for  whose  services  you  had  to 
put  down  your  name  regularly,  and  wait  vour  turn,  and 
even  then  pay  double.  The  pair  were  really  worth  all  of 
us  put  together,  and  could  make  as  much  noise. 

The  pianist  is  an  Italian,  with  long  black  hair,  which  ho 
keeps  in  a  savage  state,  and  very  wild  eyes.  He  is  an 
amazing  creature  altogether ;  his  name  is  Spongini,  and 
his  favorite  idiosyncrasy,  besides  his  undoubted  musical 
one,  is  the  whole.sale  avoidance  of  three  things ;  soap,  shav¬ 
ing,  and  such  linen  as  usually  edges  ofl'  human  apparel. 
The  absence  of  shaving  would  not  be  an  unusual  thing,  if 
he  avoided  it  altogether  ;  but  he  seems  to  dally  with  it, 
and  suggests  the  fdea  of  using  a  pair  of  scissors  about  every 
fourth  day  or  so.  But  when  he  is  at  his  instrument  all 
these  blemishes  are  forgotten.  A  galop  of  his  performance, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  is  something  demoniac.  He 
plays  with  fury,  and,  as  some  one  remarked,  makes  the 
keys  yell.  An  elderly  instrument,  under  his  hands,  would 
find  itself”  rehuffed,”  as  it  were,  into  perpetual  youth;  its 
old  ivories  being  banged  and  clattered  into  sound,  much  as 
an  ohl  horse  can  be  flogged  into  a  gallop.  As  he  plays, 
his  black  eyes  roll  round  the  room  with  a  ferocious  scowl, 
as  though  he  regarded  the  dancers  as  his  born  enemies,  but 
was  forced  to  work  for  them  as  their  slave.  His  lean  yel¬ 
low  fingers  rise  in  the  air  with  all  kinds  of  antics.  Between 
the  dances  he  indulges  in  wild  voluntaries,  snatches  of  valses 
and  other  music  made  up  into  a  weird-like  concatenation, 
such  as  the  late  Paganini  might  have  indulged  in.  Late 
in  the  night,  or  in  the  morning  rather — when  the  bottle 
which  the  delighted  hostess  has  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
placed  between  his  feet,  close  to  the  pedal,  begins  to  get 
low,  and  the  effects  proportionately  visible  —  his  eyes  grow 
wild,  his  fingers  more  furious,  and  his  galops  more  bead- 
long. 

Sometimes,  towards  four  in  the  morning,  he  plays  stand¬ 
ing  up,  in  a  reckless,  jovial  style,  and  muttering  snatches 
of  Italian.  He  is  a  remarkable  performer,  though  the  in¬ 
strument  on  which  he  has  performed  such  prodigies  is  often 
found  next  morning  to  be  hoarse  and  feeble  in  sound,  ex¬ 
hausted  as  it  were  by  the  savage  belaboring  it  has  endured 
the  night  before,  with  two  or  three  of  the  notes  absolutely 
“  dumb,”  and  the  machinery  turned  “  rickety  ”  and  wheezy. 

Our  cornet,  too,  is  a  player  of  mark ;  very  tall,  with  dark 
moustaches,  and  makes  a  point  of  holding  his  instrument 
full  towards  the  public,  in  a  severe,  challenging  style.  He 
is  haughty,  and  plays  as  if  he  was  paying  a  compliment. 
With  the  rest  of  us  he  rarely  mixes,  and  is  generally  called 
“  Stand-off  Shuter.”  But  his  employers  appreciate  him, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  ability.  It  is  a  treat  to 
hear  him  die  away  altogether  in  pathetic  agonies  in  a  piece 
like  the  Waltz  of  Love,  and  get  slower  and  slower,  until  he 
expires  quite  tenderly  at  the  close ;  and  be  is  really  ex- 
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citing  when  he  sounds  the  alarm  in  the  inspiriting  Hunt-  I 
ing  Horn  Galop,  sending  every  one  'cross  country  like 
goi^  uns.  He,  too,  will  occasionally  stand  up  when  it  ; 
comes  to  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  1 
a  time  when  the  sobriety  of  discipline  is  relaxed,  and  at 
such  times  indulges  in  voluntaries  and  flourishes  of  the  ; 
most  wildly  impromptu  character.  He,  too,  does  not  dis-  | 
dain  the  bottle  and  glass  between  his  feet,  to  which,  in¬ 
deed,  he  has  frequent  recourse.  : 

Music  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  a  graceful  profes-  i 
sion,  and  yet  it  reveals  to  us  some  of  the  dirty  corners  of  ! 
human  nature.  How  greedy,  for  instance,  how  supremely  ^ 
selfish,  seem  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  dance  all  night  I 
Stand-off  Shuter  maj’  have  played  nobly  during  that  last  ! 
galop,  and  put  all  his  wind  and  limb  into  the  performance ;  | 
^et,  while  be  is  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  sees  the  glar-  | 
mg  eyes  of  the  promenaders  bent  on  him,  ii^atient  for  him 
to  oegin  again.  He  is  certain,  says  Stand-off  Shuter,  that  if 
these  rapacious  terpsichoreans  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  one 
more  galop  which  they  require  would  entail  the  planting 
of  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  him,  Shuter,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  causing  him  to  drop  his  instrument  for  evermore, 
they  would  unhesitatingly  require  him  to  strike  up.  I  > 
could  name  instances  of  heartless  brutality  on  the  part  of  ' 
these  people  when  they  get  “  blooded,”  towards  the  small  ' 
hours.  I 

Ask  any  professional  what  he  thinks  of  that  inhuman,  ! 
selfish,  and  unprofitable  dance  called  the  cotillion.  For  ' 
this  there  is  a  deep  seated  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the  | 

Srofession ;  indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  if  it  took  ' 
eeper  root,  and  was  more  largely  patronized,  the  relations  , 
of  the  performers  to  those  for  whom  they  performed  would 
have  to  be  altogether  revised.  When  this  wretched  fan-  ! 
dango  sets  in,  about  two  in  the  morning,  we  know  what  is  | 
in  store  for  us  —  a  good  two  hours’  spell,  without  an  | 
interval,  of  that  miserable  and  almost  idiotic  tomfoolery,  ! 
compared  with  which  the  antics  of  the  dancing  dervishes  i 
always  seem  to  me  highly  rational.  That  gathering  of  I 
stage  properties  —  the  wreaths,  flags — above  all,  the 
ridulous  self-importance  of  the  gentleman  who  “  leads  the 
cotillion,”  and  gives  more  orders  than  a  prime  minister,  is  j 
really  the  most  imbecile  exhibition.  As  we  grind  mechani¬ 
cally  the  same  valse  over  and  over  again,  for  they  tell  us  ; 
“  anything  will  do,”  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  ! 
the  notes,  but  have  opportunity  to  see  our  fellow  creatures  i 
reducing  themselves  to  the  lowest  level  of  nursery  intellect,  i 
Most  delightful  of  all  is  the  anxiety,  the  wise  folly,  or  : 
foolish  wisdom,  on  the  face  of  the  leader  of  the  game,  i 
When  things  are  going  right  he  is  forecasting  what  is  to  , 
come,  consulting  hurriedly  with  the  hostess,  who  has  been  ; 
told  that  she  must  leave  all  to  him,  or  let  the  thing  go  to  | 
wreck.  There  is  a  kind  of  serious  concentration  in  his  j 
manner,  which  suggests  some  great  captain,  who  is  called  \ 
in  at  a  crisis,  and  who  engages  “  to  save  the  country,”  pro-  j 
Tided  he  gets  carte  blanche,  and  must  be  strictly  obeyed.  ! 
Some  of  ^ese  commanders  lie  in  bed  the  next  day,  I  am 
told,  exhausted,  not  by  the  bodily  labor,  but  by  the  mental 
strain.  As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  complimentary 
enough  to  think  that  we  are  about  on  a  level  with  the 
china  figures  on  the  chimney-piece,  they  make  most  of 
their  confidential  remarks,  their  backs  resting  on  our 
fiddles.  Thus  I  have  heard  the  “  leader  ”  telling  his  fair 
companion  gravely  what  “  anxiety  ”  he  had  felt  for  the 
week  past,  as  Algy  Blueboy,  who  had  given  his  word  to 
support  him,  had  gone  oflT  to  the  country,  to  stand  by  Mrs. 
Mantower  at  a  similar  crisis.  He  was  going  to  throw  it 
all  up,  only  that  Mrs.  Blank,  the  hostess,  had  come  to  him 
in  fle^s  of  tears,  saying,  poor  woman  I  that  she  would  be  I 
ruined  and  undone  if  he  didn’t  stand  by  her.  This  put  I 
him  on  his  mettle ;  he  had  lain  on  a  sofa  all  day,  giving  ^ 
strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  let  in,  had  put  his  head  i 
to  the  work,  and  now  every  one  might  see  it  was  going  off  ! 
splendidly.  But  the  wear-and-tear  of  these  things  was  | 
awful  1  Sweet  sympathy  greeted  '  these  disclosures,  as  : 
Captain  Babymau  unfolded  his  distresses.  I  protest  to  see  I 
him  thinking  a  moment,  then  seizing  on  some  one  and  | 
leading  him  up,  putting  back  some  one  else  sternly,  then  I 
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hurriedly  whispering,  then  rushing  away  to  a  bedroom, 
and  emerging  with  a  stick  with  ribbons,  or  some  other 
nursery  toy,  carrying  it  as  proudly  as  though  it  were  a 
mace,  or,  above  all,  to  note  the  sheepish  helplessness,  not 
unmixed  with  pride,  of  the  others  —  this  more  than  con¬ 
soles  us  for  our  weary  two  hours’  fiddling.  These  cotillion- 
wallahs  never  think  of  stopping  ;  it  is  only  when  the  thing 
wears  itself  out,  and  the  jaded  dowagers  begin  to  groan  as 
the  daylight  breaks  in,  that  the  thing  begins  to  halt  and 
droop.  Otherwise  Captain  Babyman  has  more  scarves 
and  flags  in  the  bedroom  up-stairs  not  yet  used,  and  is 
rather  pettish  at  being  interrupted.  No;  if  this  sort  of 
thing  became  “  deep-rooted,”  it  would  have  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  charge,  or  a  street  organ  should  be  brought  in  to  do 
the  mechanical  duty  for  the  two  hours. 

But  as  certain  conditions  arc  requisite  to  see  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose  “  aright,”  so,  to  see  Skipper’s  Band  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
attend  us  to  the  country  or  opulent  suburban  villa,  when 
we  “go  down  special.”  There  we  are  in  our  full  strength 
and  glory.  Then  Skipper  gets  what  he  delights  in,  and 
what  he  is  never  weary  of  invoking,  “  a  cart  blench.” 
When  the  owner  of  the  opulent  villa  oegins  to  question  or 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement. 
Skipper,  knowing  bis  man,  invariably  quenches  discussion 
in  a  lofty  way  by  saying,  “  If  you  would  leave  it  all  to  me, 
and  only  give  me  cart  blench,  I  will  take  care  that  you 
needn’t  mind  having  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  here.” 
This  loyal  allusion,  and  the  cart  blench,  generally  over¬ 
come  all  scruples. 

At  the  luxurious  villa  the  arrangements  are  usually  in 
the  al  fresco  style  —  lanterns  “glinting”  through  the  trees 
—  (a  young  lady  used  this  very  expression,  almost  sitting 
on  my  fiddle)  —  and  we  are  commonly  at  such  entertain¬ 
ments  disposed  in  a  little  ante-room  off  the  drawing-room, 
the  piano  being  drawn  across  the  door,  Spongini  thunder¬ 
ing  away  in  the  centre,  whilst  we  fiddle  and  tootle  behind, 
forming  a  graceful  and  pyramidal  arrangement,  of  which 
Skipper  himself  is  apex.  Skipper  usually  “leads”  on 
these  great  occasions,  violin  in  hand ;  but  this  is  little 
more  than  a  phrase  of  courtesy,  for,  curious  to  say,  he  is 
but  an  indifferent  musician,  and  it  is  more  his  manner,  and 
connection  with  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  that  lends  Skip¬ 
per’s  Band  its  prestige.  Skipper  always  furnishes  the 
“  engagement  cards,”  programmes,  etc.,  moilels  of  graceful 
treatment,  decorated  with  colored  cupids  attired  to  suit  the 
tropics,  and  perfumed  by  the  ubiquitous  Rimmel,  with 
more  prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Skipper,  and  of 
Skipper’s  Band,  that  even  to  the  cupids.  They  generally 
run  somewhat  in  this  way :  — 

PROGRAMME. 

Lolltpop  V1LI4A,  June  30. 

1.  Quadrille,  “  Mayonaise  ”  .  .  .  Skipper. 

2.  Valse,  “  Hamadryad  ”  .  .  .  Spoff. 

3.  Polka  Mazurka,  “  Swim-swum”  .  Skipper. 

4.  Lancers,  “  Jecl-Mahmoud,”  composed 

for  H.  R.  H.  the  Ranee- Mokanna’s 

garden  party . Skipper. 

5.  Valse,  “Lumps  of  Delight”  .  .  Sponoini. 

etc.,  etc. 

SKIPPER’S  BAND. 

The  music  of  the  above  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dong  and 
Minim. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Before  every  dance  there  is  hoisted  on 
the  piano  a  sort  of  cardboard  banner  of  large  size,  on  which 
is  displayed  the  name  of  the  dance,  hut  in  even  more  con¬ 
spicuous  letters,  the  collective  title  of  the  performers, 
thus :  — 

Valse,  “  Lanouishino  Eyes.” 

SKIPPER’S  BAND. 

In  this  ingenious  way  the  name  of  Skipper’s  Band  be¬ 
comes,  as  it  were,  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  dancer’s 
mind ;  and  when  a  helpless  hostess  consults  her  friends  on 
the  ball  she  is  going  to  give  (as  only  helpless  hostesses  do). 
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they  always  say,  “  Oh,  of  course  you  will  have  Skipper !  ” 
The  pure  aristocracy  would  not  tolerate  this  ingenious 
mode  of  making  the  musie  prominent ;  but  Skipper  looks 
chiefly  for  opulent  clients,  and  plays  always,  as  he  says, 
“  for  City  legs,”  the  proprietors  of  which  can  best  discharge 
his  rather  heavy  bill :  — 


To  attendance  with  Skipper’s  Band  —  £  s.  d. 

twelve  musicians . 25  10  0 

Two  hundred  scented  fancy  ]>rogra  nmes  10  10  0 

To  hire  of  cabs .  110 

To  Mr.  Skipper’s  personal  attendance  .  3  3  0 

To  one  dozen  enlarged  card  programmes  0  10  0 


40  14  0 

But  what  we  relish  far  more  than  this  is  the  professional  | 
visit  down  to  the  county  race,  or  opening  of  town-hall  j 
ball,  to  which  we  usually  repair  five-and-twenty  strong.  i 
This  junketing  is  always  agreeable,  as  there  is  no  mean  I 
limiting  of  expense,  and  we  are  treated  with  a  profuse 
liberality  and  generosity.  It  is  something  to  see  Skipper  i 
then,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  with  the  privates  ! 
of  bis  regiment  behind  him,  leading  away  ferociously  like  ' 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  making  believe  that  he  is  accountable  ^ 
for  those  crescendoes,  fortes,  and  piano,  and  that  “  light  : 
and  shade,”  for  which  the  local  newspaper  so  praises  I 
“  Skipper’s  Band.”  On  these  occasions  we  come  out  with 
“  the  brass,”  ”  side  drums,”  and  triangles,  instruments  of  \ 
noise,  which  we  dare  not  introduce  into  the  metropolis,  ! 
and  which  indeed  would  not  be  desired  or  paid  for,  there.  I 
At  these  great  entertainments  we  see  a  good  deal  of  human  | 
nature  looking  down  from  our  gallery.  Of  course  the  | 
dancing  is  kept  up  till  six  in  the  morning,  but  still  we  are  i 

f>repared  to  use  or  to  lose  the  whole  night,  so  it  makes 
ittle  difference.  How  they  do  cut  out  the  work,  while  we  I 
bray,  and  drum,  and  fiddle  above  the  crowd  below  —  an 
imposing  sight  —  tumbling  and  rushing  round  with  a  noble  ! 
ardor !  As  may  be  Imagined,  we  play  better  when  looking  | 
down  on  our  dancers,  and  we,  both  of  us,  act  and  react  on 
each  other.  After  supper,  when  the  bunting  gentry  have 
drank  a  good  deal,  it  is  like  steeple-chasing,  and  Skipper, 
as  he  says  (with  a  confusion  of  metaphor  though),  takes  off 
the  break  and  lets  the  musical  mainsheet  go  with  a  run. 
Then  we  put  spurs  into  our  violins,  and  take  the  “  Kun-a- 
Muck”  galop  violently  ’cross  country.  And  then  is  the 
time,  if  you  want  to  see  us  in  our  glory,  to  observe  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Skipper’s  Band. 
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That  this  curio  is  volume  delineates,  on  the  whole,  a 
man  marked  by  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  human  good, 
and  the  widest  intellectual  sympathies,  no  one  who  reads 
it  with  any  discernment  can  doubt.  But  it  is  both  a  very 
melancholy  book  to  read,  and  one  full  of  moral  parado.xes. 
It  is  very  sad,  in  the  first  instance,  to  read  the  story  of  the 
over-tutored  boy,  constantly  incurring  his  father’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  for  not  being  able  to  do  what  by  no  possibility 
could  he  have  done,  and  apparently  without  any  one  to 
love.  Mr.  James  Mill,  vivacious  talker,  and  in  a  narrow 
way  powerful  thinker  as  he  was,  was  evidently  as  an  edu¬ 
cator,  on  his  son’s  own  showing,  a  hard  master,  anxious  to 
reap  what  he  had  not  sown,  and  to  gather  what  he  had  not 
strawed,  or  as  that  son  himself  puts  it,  expecting  “  effects 
without  causes.”  Not  that  the  father  did  not  teach  the 
child  with  all  his  might,  and  teach  in  many  respects  well ; 
but  then,  he  taught  the  boy  far  too  much,  and  expected 
him  to  learn  besides  a  great  deal  that  he  neither  taught 
him  nor  showed  him  where  to  find. 

The  child  began  Greek  at  three  years  old,  read  a  good 
deal  of  Plato  at  seven,  and  was  writing  what  he  flattered 
himself  was  "  something  serious,”  a  history  of  the  Roman 
Government, —  not  a  popular  history,  but  a  constitutional 
history  of  Rome,  —  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  began  logic  at  twelve,  went  through  a  “  complete 


course  of  political  economy  ”  at  thirteen,  including  the 
most  intricate  points  of  the  theory  of  currency.  He  was 
a  constant  writer  for  the  lfV.simin.s7er  Review  at  eighteen, 
was  editing  Bentham’s  “  Theory-  of  Evidence  ”  and  writing 
habitual  criticisms  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  at  nine¬ 
teen.  At  twenty  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  on 
discovering  that  the  only  objects  of  life  for  which  he  lived, 
—  the  objects  of  social  and  political  reformers,  —  would, 
if  suddenly  and  completely  granted,  give  him  no  happiness 
whatever. 

Such  a  childhood  and  youth,  lived  apparently  without 
a  single  strong  affection,  —  for  his  relation  to  his  father 
was  one  of  deep  respect  and  fear,  rather  than  love,  and  he 
tells  us  frankly,  in  deseribing  the  melancholy  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  if  he  had  loved  any  one  well  enough  to 
confide  in  him,  the  melancholv  would  not  have  been,  — 
ami  resulting  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  production  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  himself  says  might,  with  as  little  extrava¬ 
gance  as  would  ever  be  involved  in  the  application  of  such 
a  phrase  to  a  human  being,  be  called  “  a  mere  reasoning 
machine,”  —  are  not  pleasant  subjects  of  contemplation, 
even  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  that  the  over¬ 
supply  of  study  and  under-supply  of  love,  did  not  prevent 
his  childhood  from  being  a  happy  one.  Nor  are  the  other 
personal  incidents  of  the  autobiography  of  a  different  cast. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fewness,  limited 
character,  and  apparently,  so  far  as  close  intercourse  was 
concerned,  temporary  duration,  of  most  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
friendships.  The  one  close  and  intimate  friendship  of  his 
life,  which  made  up  to  him  for  the  insufficiency  of  all 
others,  that  with  the  married  lady  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  became  his  wife,  was  one  which  for  a  long 
time  subjected  him  to  slanders,  the  pain  of  which  his  sen¬ 
sitive  nature  evidently  felt  very  keenly.  And  yet  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  though  in  his  own  conduct  he  had 
kept  free  from  all  stain,  bis  example  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  mischievous  one  for  others,  who  might 
I  tempted  by  his  moral  authority  to  follow  in  a  track  in 
which  they  would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  tread. 

I  Add  to  this  that  his  married  life  was  very  brief,  only 
I  seven  years  and  a  half,  being  unexpectedly  cut  short,  and 
j  that  his  passionate  reverence  for  his  wife’s  memory  and 
I  genius  —  in  his  own  words,  “  a  religion  ”  —  was  one  which, 

I  as  he  must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  he  could  not  pos- 
I  sibly  make  to  appear  otherwise  than  extravagant,  not  to 
!  say  an  hallucination,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 

I  and  yet  that  he  was  possessed  by  an  irresistible  yearning 
to  attempt  to  embody  it  in  all  the  tender  and  enthusiastic 
hyperbole  of  which  it  is  so  pathetic  to  find  a  man  who 
gained  his  fame  by  his  “  dry-light  ”  a  master,  and  it  is 

S'  ssible  not  to  feel  that  the  human  incidents  in  Mr. 
s  career  are  very  sad. 

True,  his  short  service  in  Parliament,  when  he  was  al- 
!  ready  advanced  in  years,  was  one  to  bring  him  much  intel- 
I  lectual  consideration  and  a  certain  amount  of  popularity, 
j  But  even  that  terminated  in  a  defeat,  and  was  hardly  suc- 
I  cessful  enough  to  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  literary  produc- 
!  t’veness  which  those  three  years  of  practical  drudgery 
>  imposed.  In  spite  of  the  evident  satisfaction  and  pride 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  saw  that  his  school  of  philosophy  had 
gained  rapid  ground  since  the  publication  of  his  “  L^ic,” 
and  that  his  large  and  liberal  view  of  the  science  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  had  made  still  more  rapid  way  amongst  all 
I  classes,  the  record  of  his  life  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
;  is  not  even  in  its  own  tone,  and  still  less  in  the  effect  pro- 
!  duced  on  the  reader,  a  bright  and  happy  one.  It  is  “  sick- 
I  lied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  —  and  of  thought 
I  that  has  to  do  duty  for  much,  both  of  feeling  and  of  action, 
which  usually  goes  to  constitute  the  full  life  of  a  large 
I  mind. 

I  And  besides  the  sense  of  sadness  which  the  human  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  autobio^aphy  produces,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  story  itself  is  full  of  paradox  which  weighs  upon  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  Mr.  Mill  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  to  believe  that  Christianity  was  false,  and  that 
even  as  regards  natural  religion  there  was  no  ground  for 
faith.  How  far  he  retained  the  latter  opinion,  —  he  evi- 
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dently  did  retain  the  former,  —  it  is  understood  that  some 
future  work  will  tell  us.  But  in  the  mean  time,  he  is  most 
anxious  to  point  out  that  religion,  in  what  he  thinks  the 
best  sense,  is  possible  even  to  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
God.  That  best  sense  is  tbe  sense  in  which  religion  stands 
for  an  ideal  conception  of  a  Perfect  Being  to  which  those 
who  have  such  a  conception  “  habitually  refer  as  tbe  guide 
of  their  conscience,”  an  ideal,  he  says,  “  far  nearer  to  per* 
fection  than  the  objective  Deity  of  those  who  think  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  find  absolute  goodness  in  the  author  of  a 
world  so  crowded  with  sufi'ering  and  so  deformed  by  in¬ 
justice  as  ours  ”  Unfortunately,  however,  this  “  ideal  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Perfect  Being  ”  is  not  a  power  on  which 
human  nature  can  lean.  It  is  merely  its  own  best  thought 
of  itself;  so  that  it  dwindles  when  the  mind  and  heart 
contract,  and  vanishes  just  when  there  is  most  need  of 
help.  This  Mr.  Mill  himself  felt  at  one  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  underwent  a  crisis  which  appar¬ 
ently  corresponded  in  his  own  opinion  to  the  stale  of  mind 
that  leads  to  “  a  Wesleyan’s  conversion.”  We  wi.sh  we 
could  extract  in  full  his  eloquent  and  impressive  descrip¬ 
tion  ttf  this  rather  thin  moral  crisis.  Here  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tbe  first  stage :  — 

“  From  the  winter  of  1821,  when  first  I  read  Bentliara,  and  ' 
especially  from  the  commencement  of  the  \Ve»tminsttr  Review,  \ 
had  what  might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life ;  to  be  a  re¬ 
former  of  the  world.  My  conception  of  my  own  happiness  was 
entirely  identified  with  this  object.  The  personal  sympathies  I 
wished  for  were  those  of  fellow-laborers  in  this  enterprise.  I 
endeavored  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could  by  the  way  ; 
but  as  a  serious  and  permanent  personal  satisfaction  to  rest  upon, 
my  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this ;  and  1  was  accustomed  to 
felicitate  myself  on  the  certainty  of  a  happy  life  which  I  enjoyed, 
through  placing  my  happiness  in  something  durable  and  distant, 
in  which  some  progress  might  be  always  making,  while  it  could 
never  be  exhausted  by  complete  attainment.  This  did  very  well 
for  several  years,  during  which  the  general  improvement  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in 
struggling  to  promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  fill  up  an  interesting 
and  animated  existence.  But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened 
from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  I 
was  in  a  dull  stale  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally 
liable  to ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excitement ; 
one  of  those  rnocMs  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other  times,  be¬ 
comes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think,  in  which 
converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when  smitten  by  their  first 
'  conviction  of  sin.’  In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  to 
put  the  question  directly  to  myself :  ‘  Suppose  that  all  your  ob¬ 
jects  in  life  were  realized ;  that  all  tbe  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  efficted  at  this  very  instant ;  would  this  be  a  great  joy 
and  happiness  to  you  ?  ’  And  an  irrepressible  self  consciousness 
distinctly  answered,  ‘No!  ’  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me  ; 
the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down. 
All  my  happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could 
there  ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to 
have  nothing  left  to  live  for.  At  first  I  hoped  that  the  cloud 
would  pass  away  of  itself;  but  it  did  not.  A  night’s  sleep,  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  smaller  vexations  of  life,  had  no  effect 
on  it.  I  awoke  to  a  renewed  consciousness  of  the  woful  fact.  I 
carried  it  with  me  into  all  companies,  into  all  occupations. 
Hardly  anything  had  power  to  cause  me  even  a  few  minutes’ 
oblivion  of  it.  For  some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker 
and  thicker.  The  lines  in  Coleridge’s  ‘  Dejection  ’  —  I  was  not 
then  acquainted  with  them  —  exactly  describe  my  case:  — 

'  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stifled,  uniinpassioned  grief. 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.’ 

In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite  books ;  those  memorials 
of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from  which  I  had  always  hitherto 
drawn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them  now  without  feel¬ 
ing,  or  with  the  accustomed  feeling  miuus  all  its  charm  ;  and  I 
berame  persuaded,  that  my  love  of  mankind,  and  of  exeellence 
for  its  own  sake,  had  worn  itself  out.  I  sought  no  comfort  by 
spMking  to  others  of  what  I  felt  If  I  had  loved  any  one  suf 
ficiently  to  make  confiding  my  griefs  a  necessity,  I  should  not 
have  been  in  the  condition  I  was.” 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mill  felt  the  deep  craving  for  a  more 
parmanent  and  durable  source  of  spiritual  life  than  any 
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which  the  most  beneficent  activity  spent  in  patching  up 
human  institutions  and  laboriously  recasting  the  structure 
of  human  society,  could  secure  him,  —  that  he  himself  had 
a  suspicion  that,  to  use  the  language  of  a  book  he  had  been 
taught  to  make  light  of,  his  soul  was  thirsting  for  God,  and 
groping  alter  an  eternal  presence,  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being.  What  is  strange  and  almost 
burlesque,  if  it  were  not  so  melancholy,  is  the  mode- in  which 
this  moral  crisis  culminates.  A  few  tears  shed  over  Mar- 
montel's  ”  Mdmoires,”  and  the  fit  passed  away  :  — 

“  Two  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alone  of  all  writers  I  have 
found  a  true  description  of  what  1  felt,  were  often  in  my  thoughts, 
not  at  this  time  (for  I  had  never  read  them),  but  in  a  later 
period  of  the  same  mctital  malady  :  — 

‘  Work  without  ho|)e  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.’ 

In  all  probability  my  case  was  by  no  means  so  peculiar  as  I 
fancied  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  others  have  passed  through 
a  similar  state ;  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  education  had 
given  to  the  general  phcnotnenoti  a  special  character,  which 
made  it  seem  the  natural  effect  of  causes  that  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  time  to  remove.  I  frequently  asked  myself,  if  I  could, 
or  if  1  was  bound  to  go  on  living,  when  life  must  be  passed  in 
this  manner.  I  generally  answered  to  myself,  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year.  When,  however, 
not  more  than  half  that  duration  of  time  had  elapsed,  a  small 
ray  of  light  broke  in  tipon  my  gloom.  I  was  reading,  accident¬ 
ally,  Marinonters  ‘  Mdmoircs,’  and  came  to  the  passage  which 
relates  his  father’s  death,  the  distressed  {tosition  of  the  family, 
and  the  sudden  inspiration  by  which  he,  then  a  mere  boy.  felt 
and  made  them  feel  that  he  would  be  everything  to  them  — 
would  supply  the  place  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  A  vivid  con- 
ception  of  the  scene  and  its  feelings  came  over  me,  and  I  was 
moved  to  tears.  From  this  moment  my  burden  grew  lighter. 
The  oppression  of  the  thought  that  all  feeling  was  dead  within 
me,  was  gone.  I  was  no  lunger  ho|)cles8  ;  I  was  not  a  stock  or 
a  stone  I  had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the  material  out  of 
which  all  worth  of  character,  and  all  capacity  for  happiness,  are 
made.  Relieved  from  my  ever-present  sense  of  irremediable 
wretchedness,  I  gradually  found  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
life  could  again  give  me  some  pleasure ;  that  I  could  again  find 
enjoyment,  not  intense,  but  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  sky,  in  Itooks,  in  conversation,  in  public  aflairs ;  and 
that  there  was  once  mure  excitement,  though  of  a  moderate 
kind,  in  exerting  myself  for  my  opinions,  and  for  the  public 
good.  Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew  off,  and  1  again  enjoyed 
life ;  and  though  I  had  several  relapses,  some  of  which  lasted 
many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  I  had  been.” 

And  the  only  permanent  instruction  which  this  experience 
left  behind  it  seems  to  have  been  curiously  slight.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  threefold  moral  result,  —  first,  a  grave  alarm  at  the 
dangerously  undermining  capacities  of  his  own  power  of 
moral  analysis,  which  promised  to  unravel  all  those  artifi¬ 
cial  moral  webs  of  painful  and  pleasurable  associations  with 
injurious  and  useful  actions,  respectively,  which  his  father 
had  so  laboriously  woven  for  him  during  his  childhood  and 
youth ;  and  further,  two  notable  practical  conclusions,  — 
one,  that  in  order  to  attain  happiness  (which  he  “  never 
wavered  ”  in  regarding  as  “  the  test  of  all  rules  of  conduct 
and  the  end  of  life  ”),  the  best  strategy  is  a  kind  of  flank 
march,  —  to  aim  at  something  else,  at  some  ideal  end,  not 
consciously  as  a  means  to  happiness,  but  as  an  end  in  itself, 
—  so,  he  held,  may  you  have  a  better  chance  of  securing 
happiness  by  the  way,  than  you  can  by  any  direct  pursuit 
of  It,  —  and  the  other,  that  it  is  most  aesirable  to  cultivate 
the  feelings,  the  passive  susceptibilities,  as  well  as  the 
reasonin;^  and  active  powers,  if  the  utilitarian  life  is  to  be 
made  enjoyable.  Surely  a  profound  sense  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  ordinary  human  success  to  the  cravings  of  the 
human  spirit  was  never  followed  by  a  less  radical  moral 
change.  That  it  resulted  in  a  new  byeadth  of  sympathy 
with  writers  like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  whose  funda¬ 
mental  modes  of  thought  and  faith  Mr.  Mill  entirely  re¬ 
jected,  but  for  whose  modes  of  sentiment,  after  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  somehow  managed,  not  very  intelligibly,  to 
make  room,  is  very  true  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  gave 
a  new  largeness  of  tone  to  his  writings,  and  gave  him  a 
real  superiority  in  all  matters  of  taste  to  the  utilitarian 
clique  to  whicli  he  had  belonged,  —  results  which  enor- 
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mously  widened  the  scope  of  his  influence,  and  changed  | 
him  from  the  mere  expositor  of  a  single  school  of  psy-  | 
ohology  into  the  thoughtful  critic  of  many  different  schools.  I 
But  as  far  as  we  can  jud^e,  all  this  new  breadth  was  gained 
at  the  cost  of  a  certain  haze  which,  from  this  time  forth, 
spread  ^itself  over  his  grasp  of  the  first  principles  which  he  | 
still  professed  to  hold.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  utili¬ 
tarian,  but  he  ceased  to  distinguish  between  the  duty  of 
promoting  your  own  happiness  and  of  promoting  anybody 
else’s,  and  never  could  make  it  clear  where  he  found  bis 
moral  obligation  to  sacrifice  the  former  to  the  latter.  He 
still  maintained  that  actions,  and  not  sentiments,  are  the 
true  subjects  of  ethical  discrimination  ;  but  he  discovered 
that  there  was  a  significance  which  he  had  never  before  sus¬ 
pected,  even  in  sentiments  and  emotions  of  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  that  the  origin  was  artificial  and  ar¬ 
bitrary.  He  did  not  cease  to  declaim  against  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  intuitional  theory  of  philosophy,  but  he 
made  it  one  of  his  peculiar  distinctions  as  an  Experience 
philosopher,  that  he  recommended  the  fostering  of  new 
prepossessions,  only  distinguished  from  the  prejudices  he 
strove  to  dissipate  by  being,  in  his  opinion,  harmless, 
though  quite  as  little  based  as  those  in  ultimate  or  objective 
truth.  He  maintained  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  man  is  formed  by  circumstances,  but  he  discovered 
that  the  will  can  act  upon  circumstances,  and  so  modify  its 
own  future  capability  of  willing ;  and  though  it  is  in  his 
opinion  circumstances  which  enable  or  induce  the  will  thus 
to  act  upon  circumstances,  he  thought  and  taught  that  this 
makes  all  the  difference  between  fatalism  and  the  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect  as  applied  to  character.  After  his  in¬ 
flux  of  new  light,  he  remained  as  strong  a  democrat  as 
ever,  but  be  ceased  to  believe  in  the  self-interest  principle 
as  universally  eflicient  to  produce  good  government  when 
applied  to  multitudes,  and  indeed  qualified  his  democratic  I 
theory  by  an  intellectual  aristocracy  of  feeling  which  to 
our  minds  is  the  essence  of  exclusiveness.  “  A  person  of 
high  intellect,”  he  writes,  “  should  never  go  into  unintel¬ 
lectual  society,  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle ;  yet  he 
is  the  only  person  with  high  objects,  who  can  ever  enter  it 
at  all.”  You  can  hardly  have  exclusiveness  more  extreme 
than  that,  or  a  doctrine  more  strangely  out  of  moral  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  would-be  universalisni  of  the  Benthamite 
theory.  In  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Mill’s  unquestionable 
breadth  of  philosophic  treatment  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  ambiguity  which  fell  over  the  root-principles  of  his 
philosophy,  —  an  ambiguity  by  which  he  gained  for  it  a 
more  catholic  repute  than  it  deserved.  The  result  of  the 
moral  crisis  through  which  Mr.  Mill  passed  at  the  age  of 
twenty  may  be  described  briefly,  in  our  opinion,  as  this,  — 
that  it  gave  him  tastes  far  in  advance  of  his  philosophy, 
foretastes  in  fact  of  a  true  philosophy ;  and  that  this  moral 
flavor  of  something  truer  and  wider,  served  him  in  place  of  : 
the  substance  of  anything  truer  and  wider,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  part  of  the  “  Autobiography  ”  which  we  like  least, 
though  it  is,  on  the  whole,  that  on  which  we  are  most  at  one 
with  Mr.  Mill,  is  the  section  in  which  he  reviews  his  short 
but  thoughtful  Parliamentary  career.  The  tone  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  is  too  selt-important,  too  minutely  ego¬ 
tistic,  for  the  dry  and  abstract  style  in  which  it  is  told.  It 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Parliamentary  struggles 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  actors  in  them  except  himself.  The  best  part  of 
the  “  Autobiography,”  except  the  remarkable  and  masterly 
sketch  of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill,  is  the  account  of  the 
growth  of  his  own  philosophic  creed  in  relation  to  Lo^c 
and  Political  Economy,  but  this  is  of  course  a  part  only  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  students  of  his  more  abstract  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  found,  we  think,  even  by 
Mr.  Mill’s  most  strenuous  disciples,  a  dreary  one.  It  shows 
that  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Mill’s  genuine  and  generous  com¬ 
passion  for  human  misery  and  his  keen  desire  to  alleviate 
It,  his  relation  to  concrete  humanity  was  of  a  very  confined 
and  reserved  kind,  —  one  brightened  by  few  personal  ties, 
and  those  few  not,  except  in  about  two  cases,  really  hearty 
ones.  The  multitude  was  to  him  an  object  of  compassion 


and  of  genuine  beneficence,  but  he  had  no  pleasure  in  men, 
no  delight  in  actual  intercourse  with  this  strange,  various, 
homely  world  of  motley  faults  and  virtues.  His  nature 
was  composed  of  a  few  very  fine  threads,  but  wanted  a 
certain  strength  of  basis,  and  the  general  effect,  though  one 
of  high  and  even  enthusiastic  disinterestedness,  is  meagre 
and  pallid.  His  tastes  were  refined,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  homeliness  about  his  hopes.  He  was  too  strenuously 
didactic  to  be  in  sympathy  with  man,  and  too  incessantly 
analytic  to  throw  his  burden  upon  God.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  overstrained  in  all  that  was  noblest  in  him,  this 
excess  seeming  to  be  by  way  of  compensation,  as  it  were, 
for  the  number  of  regions  of  life  in  which  he  found  little  or 
nothing  where  other  men  find  so  much.  He  was  strangely 
deficient  in  humor,  which,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  regret, 
for  had  he  had  it,  his  best  work  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  greatly  hampered  by  such  a  gift.  Uniime  in  in¬ 
tellectual  ardor  and  moral  disinterestedness,  of  tender  heart 
and  fastidious  tastes,  though  narrow  in  his  range  of  practi¬ 
cal  sympathies,  his  name  will  long  be  famous  as  that  of  the 
most  wide-minded  and  generous  of  political  economists,  the 
most  disinterested  of  Utilitarian  moralists,  and  the  most 
accomplished  and  impartial  of  empirical  philosophers.  But 
as  a  man,  there  was  in  him  a  certain  poverty  of  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  nobleness  in  him,  —  a  monotonous  joylessness, 
in  spite  of  the  hectic  sanguineness  of  his  theoretic  creed,  — 
a  want  of  genial  trust,  which  spurred  on  into  an  almost 
artificial  zeal  his  ardor  for  philosophic  reconstruction ;  and 
these  are  qualities  which  will  probably  put  a  well-marked 
limit  on  the  future  propagation  of  an  influence  such  as  few 
writers  on  such  subjects  have  ever  before  attained  within 
the  period  of  their  own  life-time. 
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The  usual  misty  vapor  which  providentially  dims  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  had  van¬ 
ished  for  the  nonce,  and  his  majesty  was  blazing  away 
right  over  one’s  head  most  mercilessly  as  we  shoved  off 

from  her  H.  M.  S. - for  the  shore.  We  had  a  good  two 

miles’  pull  before  we  could  reach  the  outside  edge  of  that 
never-ending  surf  which  beats  so  unrelentingly  along  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  should  await  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  canoes  from  the  shore,  it  being  impossible,  or  at 
least  extremely  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  land  in  ships’ 
boats,  and  consequently  very  properly  forbidden  by  the 
Admiralty.  After  we  had  shifted  into  the  canoes,  the  boat 
would  return  to  the  ship,  and  lie  to  for  us  in  the  same  place 
towards  sunset.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  that  of  oil,  heaving  with  huge  round  swells 
towards  the  shore,  whence  comes  to  us  the  long  continuous 
thunder  of  the  surf  Before  us  are  the  white  battlements 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  crowning  a  low  reef  of  rock  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  castle,  whitewa^ed  houses  and  towers  are 
dotted  about  the  rising  ground,  otherwise  covered  with  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation.  On  the  top  of  the  height  stand 
out  three  small  forts,  which  command  the  castle  and  town 
at  their  feet,  the  native  quarter  of  which,  built  of  a  red- 
colored  mixture  called  here  swish,  and  in  our  own  west 
country  at  home,  cobb,  is  very  extensive,  and  spreads  it¬ 
self  away  to  the  eastward.  On  the  top  of  the  centre  fort 
is  a  lighthouse,  one  of  the  four  which  illuminate  this  side 
of  the  continent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cape,  and  un¬ 
like  its  neighbor  at  Monrovia,  some  three  hundred  and 
more  miles  to  the  westward,  shines  out  pretty  steadily  ;  the 
latter  is  visible  only  when  the  great  republic  of  Liberia  is 
in  funds. 

But  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  becoming  louder,  and  one 
can  see  the  lustrous  halos  made  by  the  huge  swells  on 
which  we  have  been  riding,  as  they  dash  themselves  in 
clouds  of  foam  upon  the  black  reef  on  which  the  castle  is 
built ;  and  here,  leaping  through  the  breakers,  come  the 
canoes  which  are  to  land  us.  So  we  lie  to  on  our  oars,  and 
watch  them  coming  alongside.  They  are  each  manned  by 
six  or  seven  stalwart  negroes,  naked  all  but  a  clout  — 
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“  stripped  to  a  gantline,”  as  one  of  our  boat’s  crew  forward 
observes  —  and  singing  with  might  and  main  to  something 
very  like  a  Gregorian  chant :  — 

Ma  ma  cum  agin, 

A  cum  agin,  a  cum  agin. 

This  is  not  only  a  welcome  to  us  white  men,  but  also  an 
invigorating  chorus  by  which  they  nerve  themselves  in 
their  paddling,  to  overcome  a  more  than  usually  obstinate 
sea.  The  canoes  are  hollow  “  dug-outs  ”  —  that  is,  consist 
of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  rudely  finished  oflT  in 
the  bow  and  stern.  The  better  sort  have  some  weather¬ 
boards  built  up  forward,  to  take  the  seas,  and  into  one  of 
these  it  is  always  desirable  to  get,  however  temptingly 
smooth  the  water  may  appear  to  be.  There  was  hardly 
room  for  three  of  us  to  crouch  down  forward,  for  these 
wretched  crafl  boast  of  no  thwarts  ;  and  thus  bent  double, 
off  we  paddle  to  dash  through  a  boiling  surf,  with  a  wild 
boat’s  crew  singing  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  distraction, 
hissing  savagely  through  their  clenched  teeth  as  they  dig 
us  out  a  passage  through  the  breakers,  and  resuming  their 
monotonous  welcome,  as,  rounding  a  little  jutting  reef,  we 
are  paddled  to  the  shore  in  comparatively  smooth  water 
with  “  Ma  ma  cum  agin.”  It  is  an  excitement,  I  will  not 
say  worth  going  through,  but  one  that  never  fails  to  make 
the  pulse  l^at  a  little  ouicker,  and  the  heart  wish  that  one 
was  well  through  all  tne  turbulence  and  the  danger.  A 
dusky  crowd  is  on  the  sands,  who  rush  at  you,  and  fist  you, 
and  quarrel  for  you,  and  talk  for  you  1  Good  heavens  I 
how  our  colored  brothers  will  talk ;  and  amidst  loud  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  louder  demands  for  “  dash  ”  for  carrying 
you  ashore,  which  office  they  perform  very  much  as  if  you 
were  a  sack  of  corn,  at  last  we  find  ourselves  on  terra  Jirtna. 
We  are  now  right  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  ;  and  a 
gateway  opens  close  upon  the  landing-place,  with  its  pic¬ 
turesque  sentry  grinning  with  true  negro  sympathy  at  the 
animated  disputes  we  leave  behind  us  amongst  our  carriers 
and  canoe-men.  Pieturesque  he  was  not  by’  reason  of  his 
black  face  —  these  were  common  enough  —  but  on  account 
of  his  Zouave  uniform,  which,  however  ill  adapted  men  say 
it  is  for  African  service,  is  certainly  the  handsomest  in  her 
Majesty’s  service.  Alter  passing  under  the  narrow,  and  by 
no  means  over  cleanly  archway,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  open  court  and  parade-ground.  The  interior  of  the 
castle  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  divided  into  two  courts  by 
the  officer’s  messroom,  which  is  over  the  quarters  of  the 
men ;  the  eastern  court,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  the  larger 
of  the  two ;  and  here  are  laid  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
L.  E.  L.  and  of  her  husband,  G.  Maclean,  a  former  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  castle.  Their  resting-places  are  alongside  each 
other,  undivided  in  death  at  least,  whatever  credence  may 
have  been  given  to  the  scandals  which  were  once  so  rife 
about  Mrs.  Maclean’s  untimely  end ;  but  time  has  been 
almost  as  hostile  to  the  humble  tiles  which  here  mark  her 
grave  as  it  has  been  to  the  reputation  of  her  poems.  Who 
reads  them  now  ?  Soon  all  trace  of  these  two  tombs  — 
some  red  and  blue  tiling  let  into  the  pavement  of  the  pa¬ 
rade,  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  George’s  Cross,  with  the  initials 
of  her  maiden  name,  L.  E.  L.  (which  she  once  made 
so  popular),  on  the  arm  of  the  cross,  and  G.  M.  (those 
of  her  husband)  on  a  plain  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  —  all 
trace  of  these  must  soon  vanish,  for  the  tiling  is  already 
much  dislocated  and  broken.  Yet  who  could  stand  over 
them,  in  this  dreadful,  deadly,  pestilential  place,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  one  who 
in  time  past  was  the  idol  of  society,  and  whose  life  was 
ended  so  mysteriously  and  suddenly  on  such  a  spot  I  A 
good  and  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  head  of  these 
fading  memorials  to  the  officers’  messroom,  to  which  we  are 
heartily,  if  not  vociferously,  invited  by  tbe  languid  occu¬ 
pants,  who  are  at  tiffin.  But  instead  of  taking  the  reader 
in  to  luncheon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  brief  his- 
toiy  of  the  old  castle  itself. 

It  was  the  last  possession  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  war 
between  ourselves  and  the  Dutch  in  1667,  who,  having 
previously  destroyed  the  original  monopoly  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  hoped  to  substitute  for  it  another  of  their  own.  From 
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•  that  time  to  this,  a  very  spirited  competition,  with  many 
alternations  of  fortune,  went  on  between  us  until  1867, 
when  the  Dutch  found  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  their 
forts  and  dependencies  so  great,  and  so  expensive,  that 
after  exchanging  Accra  for  our  scattered  western  forts  of 
Axim  and  Dixcove  in  1868,  they  last  year  ceded  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  reader,  including  the  present  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  Ashantees  and  ourselves,  the  fine  old 
fortress  of  St.  George  d’Elmina,  whose  white  towers  and 
battlements,  some  seven  miles  to  the  westward,  shine  in 
the  distance. 

But,  meanwhile,  these  old  walls  of  Cape  Coast  have 
seen  many  vicissitudes.  'The  Ashantees  who  are  now 
pressing  our  gallant  blue-jackets  and  marines  so  hard, 
have  always  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  this  seaboard, 
rights  grounded  upon  the  plea  of  their  having  defeated  the 
Fantees,  the  tribe  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Coast,  and  the  sea-shore.  The  first  time  we  were 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees  was  in  1807, 
they  having  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Fantee  territory, 
and  advanced  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Again, 
four  years  later,  in  1811,  a  second  invasion  took  place,  to 
avenge  an  unprovoked  assault  made  by  the  Fantees  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Accra,  because  they  had  not  assisted  them 
in  1807. 

Again,  in  1817,  an  invasion  took  place,  which  caused 
the  greatest  distress  among  the  Fantees ;  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  having  interfered  to  protect  them,  were  themselves 
blockaded  in  this  castle,  and  with  such  determination,  that 
the  government  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  place,  to  advance 
a  large  sum  of  mon^,  which  the  king  of  Ashantee  had 
demanded  from  the  Fantees;  with  this  the  invader  was 
contented,  and  returned  to  Coomassie,  his  capital. 

The  result  of  these  repeated  incursions  induced  the 
government  to  request  the  home  authorities  to  fit  out  an 
embassy  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  This  course 
was  approved  of,  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  being  ratified 
between  Ashantee  and  ourselves,  and  the  placing  of  a 
British  Resident  at  the  capital  Coomassie,  together  with  a 
great  increase  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Soon,  however,  fresh  complications  arose  after  the  arrival 
of  a  minister  sent  direct  from  the  home  government  to  re¬ 
side  at  Coomassie,  who  framed  a  new  treaty  with  the  king, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  at  Cape  Coast ; 
and  the  home  government,  after  the  whole  subject  had  been 
fully  investigated  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  years  1816,  and  1817,  brought  in  a  suit  abolishing 
the  African  Company,  and  transferring  to  the  crown  all 
its  forts  and  possessions.  This  took  place  in  18'21  and 
in  1822,  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the  able  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Coast 
dependency  as  well.  He,  adopting  a  war  policy,  soon 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  War  was  declared  by  the 
Ashantees,  who  immediately  invaded  our  territory,  and 
at  last,  January  21,  1824,  on  the  banks  of  the  Prsui,  took 
place  the  disastrous  battle  of  Assam  neon. 

A  large  body  of  the  Ashantees  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  crossed  the  river  higher  np,  and  attacked  Sir  Charles 
in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  his  army  to  pieces.  The  gov¬ 
ernor,  badly  wounded,  retired  to  a  part  of  the  field  where 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Denkera,  and  his  people  still  offered  a 
stout  defence ;  but  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
there  remained  nothing  but  flight.  Mr.  Williams,  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  secretary,  fell  stunned  by  a  ball,  and  was  captured 
by  the  enemy,  but  was  rescued  from  death  by  a  caboceer,  or 
chief,  who  bad  formerly  received  some  kindness  at  bis 
bands.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  horrified  to  see 
around  him  tbe  headless  trunks  of  Sir  Charles  and  two  of 
his  officers.  He  remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
Ashantee  camp,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was 
regularly  locked  up  at  night  in  the  same  hut  with  the 
heads  of  his  unfortunate  comrades,  which  by  some  peculiar 

Erocess  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The 
eart  of  Sir  Charles  was  eaten  by  the  chiefs,  in  order  that 
they  might  obtain  a  share  of  his  bravery;  and  his  flesh, 
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dried,  together  with  his  bones,  was  divided  among  the 
caboceers  of  the  army,  to  act  as  charms. 

After  their  victory,  the  Ashantees  opened  negotiations 
with  us ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Elmina,  was  restored  to  his  friends, 
beini'  brought  into  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  This  was  the  only  practical 
result  of  the  Ashantee  overtures,  and  fresh  efforts  were 
made  by  the  garrison  of  Cape  Coast  to  retrieve  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  blue-jackets  and  marines  were  landed  from 
the  squadron,  and  garrisoned  the  castle  and  outlying  forts, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  military  and  native  allies  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy.  A  hard-fought  but  drawn  battle  was 
the  consequence,  and  Colonel  Sutherland  recalled  the 
troops  within  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  king,  Osai  Tutu,  had  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Okotu,  who  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  walls  of  Cape 
Coast.  Most  vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  put  the 
place  in  a  state  of  defence.  All  the  male  inhabitants  were 
exhorted  to  offer  the  most  determined  resistance  ;  not  only 
were  the  ships’  companies  of  the  men-of-war  landed  to  man 
the  guns,  but  the  seaman  from  merchantmen  in  the  roads 
were  also  disembarked  ;  and  soon  this  force  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  man-of-war  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  detachment  of  the  African  corps.  Another 

Sneral  engagement  took  place,  terminated  only  by  the 
II  of  night,  and  although  a  renewal  of  the  action  was 
expected  the  next  day,  yet  what  British  and  native  valor 
could  not  do,  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate  accom- 

Slished ;  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox  and 
ysentery,  and  by  the  starvation,  which,  however,  was 
producing  the  same  dreadful  effects  in  Cape  Coast  Town, 
the  Ashantees  retired,  alter  reducing  the  surrounding 
country  to  a  wilderness,  and,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a 
ship  from  England  laden  with  rice,  starvation  must  have 
swMt  off  those  of  our  allies  whom  pestilence  had  spared. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  September  1826,  a  decisive 
victory  was  obtained  by  ourselves  and  our  allies  at  the 
village  of  Dodowah,  some  twenty  miles  from  Accra  ;  here 
ten  thousand  Ashantees  attacked  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
eleven  thousand  English  and  native  troops,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  forces ;  but  Colonel 
Purdon,  bringing  up  the  reserve,  drove  them  back  with 

Rand  rockets.  The  Ashantees,  thrown  into  confusion 
ese  unheard-of  projectiles,  never  rallied  again ;  and 
although  they  did  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  remained 
on  the  field  that  night,  the  king,  instead  of  renewing  the 
attack,  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  retired  to 
Coomassie,  where,  after  many  attempts  at  negotiation, 
which  languished  for  several  years,  the  king  made  peace  in 
1831,  sending  one  of  his  nephews  to  Cape  Coast  as  a 
hostage,  together  with  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  as 
securities  for  future  good  conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  old  Ashantee  wars  ;  and 
as  these  lines  are  written,  it  seems  as  if  the  old  story  is 
repeating  itself.  Knowing  the  place  as  well  as  the  writer 
does,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  on  our  part,  except  from  the 
climate  and  the  want  of  food.  Nothing  can  save  our  noble 
fellows  from  the  first  of  these  evils ;  ami  for  the  second,  it  is 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  government  will  use  every 
exertion  to  supply  our  blue-jackets  and  marines  with  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables.  All  these  must  be  imported;  for 
although  the  industry  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  always 
produced  an  excellent  amount  of  the  latter,  yet  we  must 
recollect  that  the  gardens  of  these  devoted  men  are  some 
miles  from  the  castle  and  town,  and  must  now  have  been 
long  ago  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  As  for  the  former,  the 
supply  of  beef  always  came  from  Sierra  Leone,  for  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  ox,  ass,  or  horse  can  live  at  Cape  Coast. 

Suppose  we  take  a  walk  outside  the  castle  walls.  The 
great  and  western  gateway  lets  us  out  into  the  western 
parade-ground,  whicn  has  upon  our  right  the  garrisoned 
chapel,  a  neat  little  whitewashed  structure,  with  some 
attempts  at  stained  glass  in  its  windows ;  on  our  left,  the 
surf  of  old  ocean  is  Uiundering  ;  the  road  leads  straight  on 
for  Elmina  along' the  sea-shore;  while  the  “bush”  —  as 


the  thick,  suffocating  forests  are  called  —  closely  confines 
it  on  the  land  side.  As  far  as  roads  go  in  Africa,  this  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  castle, 
brings  us  to  the  cemetery,  a  huge,  ragged-looking  place, 
crowded  with  dilapidated  monuments,  some  of  them  of  very 
expensive  constructions  hut  unable  to  stand  the  wear  of 
the  climate  any  better  than  the  poor  fellows  who  rest  be¬ 
neath  them.  The  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  long 
and  prickly  tendrils  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  swarm 
over  the  ruins,  and  render  what  remains  of  the  inscriptions 
almost  undecipherable.  Before  reaching  this  most  melan¬ 
choly  spot,  we  passed  on  our  left  a  lofty  plane-tree,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  forming  the  favorite  seat  of  poor 
Mrs.  Maclean  during  her  brief  sojourn  here.  It  is  difficult 
to  read  the  subjoined  extract  from  one  of  her  ptoems,  com¬ 
posed  beneath  this  very  tree,  without  feeling  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  aspirations  of  the  writer  have  been  unful¬ 
filled  :  — 

I  am  myself  but  a  vile  link 
Amid  life’s  weary  chain, 

But  I  have  spoken  hallowed  words. 

Oh,  do  not  say  in  vain  I 

My  first,  ray  last,  my  only  wish  — 

Say,  will  my  charmdd  chords 
Wake  to  the  morning  light  of  fame, 

And  breathe  again  my  words  ? 

Will  the  pale  youth  by  his  dim  lamp. 

Himself  a  dying  flame, 

From  many  an  antique  scroll  beside 
Choose  that  which  liears  my  name  f 

Let  music  make  less  terrible 
The  silence  of  the  dead, 

I  care  not,  so  my  spirit  last 
Long  after  file  has  fled. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  her  powers ;  and  one  can¬ 
not  deny  that  the  oblivion  which  has  so  rapidly  and  surely 
overtaken  them  is  undeserved. 

There  are  some  very  good  houses  indeed  at  Cape  Coast : 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  for  instance,  those  of  certain 
merchants,  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  which  has  also 
built  a  very  substantial  and  commodious  chapel,  with  a 
small  square  embattled  tower  at  its  southern  end,  looking 
quite  imposing,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

But  we  have  meanwhile  forgotten,  in  this  land  of  gold 
even,  the  real  object  of  our  visit,  which  was,  I  confess,  not 
so  much  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mrs.  Maclean’s  grave, 
and  satisfy  our  curiosity  about  the  settlement,  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  of  the  native  jewelry,  as  mementoes  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  How  much  gold  is  produced  annually,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  on  gala  days  all  the  native  women  of  any  conse- 
ciuence  are  decorated  with  large  quantities  of  it ;  their 
slave-girls  appear  with  necklaces  and  armlets  and  anklets 
of  the  precious  metal,  sometimes  consisting  only  of  the 
nuggets  simply  strung  together,  while  others  wear  rather 
rudely  fashioned  ornaments ;  but  all  these  denote  at  any 
rate  that  gold  is  still  very  plentiful;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  only  the  climate  permitted  good  European  labor,  or  that 
the  natives  were  industrious,  much  more  might  be  acquired 
than  we  have  any  idea  of  at  present 

You  will  meet  on  these  lestivals  ladies  of  color  with  their 
wool  variously  and  beautifully  dressed.  Let  us  describe 
one  as  a  sample.  She  has  combed  her  wool  out  till  it  is  as 
tine  as  silk,  and  netted  it  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a  gren¬ 
adier’s  bearskin,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  massive 
gold  comb;  large  ear-rings  of  a  rather  tasteful  filigree 
work  depend  from  the  lobes,  and,  rest  upon  her  shoulders ; 
she  has  a  necklace  of  rough  glittering  nuggets,  and  brace¬ 
lets  and  armlets,  and  zodiac  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  heavy 
anklets;  and  more  rings  decorate  her  toes;  a  gorgeous 
piece  of  flowered  silk  wound  round  the  body  reaches  from 
the  bosom  to  half  way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  pressing  the  arms  against  the  sides  of  the 
bo^  ;  and  then  there  is  the  “  kinki,”  the  essential  part  of 
a  f’^antee  woman’s  costume,  for  none  are  without  it  after 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  poorest  ragamuffin  in 
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the  place  still  winds  her  ^ard  or  so  of  Manchester  or  native 
cloth  round  her  body,  and  over  the  mysterious  kinki,  or 
bustle,  which,  for  all  the  world,  looks  like  a  flat  piece  of 
board  fastened  on  abail  all  above  the  hips,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  back,  is  perched  as  often  as  not,  the  cheerful 
“  picaninnie,”  his  little  head  rolling  from  side  to  side  in 
time  with  his  mother’s  step,  and  his  restless  black  eyes 
twinkling  away  at  you  with  uninterrupted  good-humor. 

The  jeweller  receives  us  with  much  ceremony,  and  afler 
ushering  us  into  his  house,  produces  an  old  cigar-case  from 
his  pocket,  and  empties  out  on  bis  bedstead  of  bamboo  all 
his  merchandise.  This  consists  of  chains,  ear-rings, 
brooches,  and  rings  ;  the  two  latter  being  the  favorite  arti¬ 
cles  with  naval  officers.  There  is  one  very  good  form  of 
each  —  a  brooch  called  the  “  butterfly,”  because  it  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  that  insect,  with  outspread  wings  of  delicate 
filigree  work;  some  of  the  ear-rings  are  also  very  well 
made,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  pattern.  The  rings  are 
called  zodiac,  and  have  the  twelve  signs  thereof  in  high- 
relief  upon  the  circumference.  With  these  latter  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  decorate  our  own  brown  knuckles,  or  those  of  our 
messmates  who  have  commissioned  us  to  purchase  them. 
But  we  fail  not  to  procure  specimens  of  the  former  for 
fairer  friends  at  home.  But  all  this  commerce  occupies  a 
long  time,  unless  we  are  foolishly  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
first  demanded.  The  African  is  an  enthusiast  in  “  making 
trade,”  as  he  terms  all  acts  of  purchase ;  and  if  you  paid 
him  his  own  price  without  demur,  he  would  be  torn  by  con¬ 
flicting  regrets  —  regret  at  not  having  demanded  a  great 
deal  more,  regret  at  losing  the  pleasure  of  being  beaten 
down  sixpence  by  sixpence  into  something  like  a  just  bar¬ 
gain. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  made  for  the  shore  and  the 
ship,  for  another  bargain  has  to  be  struck  with  our  friends 
the  canoe-men ;  and  as  the  sea-breeze  has  been  blowing 
fresh  all  the  afternoon,  the  sea  has  got  up  too,  and  their 

Erice  with  it.  Never  mind  ;  there  is  the  ship’s  second  gig 
obbing  up  and  down  outside,  and  we  all  wish  very  heartily 
that  we  were  only  bobbing  up  and  down  inside  her.  It  is 
no  use  wishing  only ;  so,  after  “  much  palaver,”  and  “  plenty 
much  talkee,”  and  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation,  and,  we 
must  add,  a  “  dash  ”  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  an  earnest 
of  a  second  “  dash  ”  on  coming  alongside  our  boat  in  safety, 
we  shove  off'  amid  husky  cheers  of  the  men,  and  the 
stomach-patting  congratulations  of  the  piuaninnies,  and  the 
subdued  soUo-voce  song  of  our  paddlers,  which,  as  we  turn 
the  point  of  the  little  protecting  reef,  and  face  the  sea, 
soon,  by  a  well  executed  crescendo  passage,  bursts  into  a 
savage  hiss,  as  we  charge  a  wave.  Up  goes  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  high  in  air,  amid  sheets  of  foam,  and  we,  thus  exalted 
forward,  have  almost  too  good  a  view  to  be  pleasant  of  our 
straining  crew  ;  thence  down  we  plunge,  after  the  crest  of 
the  sea  has  passed,  with  a  force  which  makes  you  fancy 
yourself  precipitated  from  a  topsail  yard  —  this  kind  of 
onset  and  shock  being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  at 
last  we  range  up  alongside  our  boat,  and  shift  into  her. 
After  a  little  more  strong  palaver  about  the  amount  of  our 
second  dash  to  the  canoe-men,  who,  nevertheless,  paddle 
oflT  on  their  return  very  well  contented,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  cheerful  iteration  of  their  favorite  song,  “  Ma  ma,  cum 
agin,”  we  stretch  gayly  out  for  the  good  old  corvette,  a  berth 
on  board  which  not  one  of  us  would  exchange  for  the  most 
palatial  residence  in  Cape  Coast  Town. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Micrblxt  is  writing  a  history  of  the  year  1815  and  the 
Restoration. 

A  JOURNAL  in  Bordeaux  “  listens  ”  with  an  attentive  "  eye  " 
to  all  M.  Thiers  says. 

Thb  right  of  translation  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treiie”  for  England  and  America  has  already  been  sold. 

Thb  Christmas  number  of  Tintlej/’i  Magazine  will  be  entitled 
“  Gulden  Grain,”  and  is  by  B.  L.  Faijeon,  author  of  “  Blade- 
•’-Grass,"  etc. 
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A  POLYGLOT  journal,  printed  in  Italian,  French,  German 
and  Russian,  will  shortly  be  brought  out  at  Florence.  It  will' 
be  entitled  Argo. 

Longfellow’s  last  volume  of  poems,  "  Aftermath,”  hat 
reached  a  fifth  edition  in  England.  'The  English  publishers  are 
Messrs.  George  Roulledge  &  Sons,  London. 

A  cur  and  saucer  made  of  Bristol  china,  and  belonging  to  a 
set  especially  made  for  Edmund  Burke,  by  his  friend  and  sup 
porter  Champion,  were  sold  in  Bristol  last  week  for  the  large 
sura  of  jC38. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles  states 
that  the  Italian  Government  has  purchased  from  Mrae.  Rat- 
tazzi  the  papers  left  by  her  late  husband,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  publication. 

Postal  cards  are  shortly  to  be  issued  in  the  Dutch  Indies  on 
rather  curious  conditions.  If  the  contents  appear  to  the  post- 
office  official  to  be  of  an  insulting  nature,  the  card  will  be  sent 
under  cover  to  its  address. 

Now  that  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  are  becoming 
worked  out,  a  new  source  of  wealth  has  unexpectedly  developed. 
Black  diamonds  have  been  found  :  or,  in  other  words,  coal  has 
been  discovered  in  large  quantities. 

Some  young  snobs  abroad  say  one  of  the  greatest  pleasnres 
in  life  is  purchasing  gloves  in  Paris.  There,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  the  pretty  shop-women  fit  the  glove  to  the  hand,  while 
the  purchaser,  seated  by  the  counter,  rests  his  elbow  on  a  velvet 
cushion. 

A  Parisian  going  along  the  Boulevards  in  a  voiture,  the 
horse  of  which  went  slowly  from  sheer  weakness  and  thinness, 
exclaimed  at  last,  ‘‘What  ails  jour  horse?  Why,  he  can 
hardly  move!”  “Bourgeois,”  replied  the  driver  in  a  myste¬ 
rious  whisper,  “  I  believe  be  has  been  eaten  during  the  siege.” 

A  SENSATION  is  promised  the  Londoners  in  January  next— 
namely,  Mrs.  Brigham  Young  No.  17.  She  will  lecture  on  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  Mormonism.  Brigham  will  have  a 
felicity  that  is  denied  some  husbands  —  namely,  that  his  wife's 
lecture  is  being  delivered  at  him  a  few  thousand  miles  off. 

It  appears  that  Scotch  humor  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  An 
Aberdeen  preacher  took  up  a  collection  recently,  and  found, 
when  his  hat  was  returned,  that  there  wasn’t  a  penny  in  it.  “I 
thank  my  God,”  said  he,  turning  the  hat  upside  down  and  tap¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  it  with  his  band,  “  that  I  have  got  my  hat 
ack  from  this  congregation.” 

The  authorities  of  Jasz-bereny,  a  Hungarian  town,  have  Jnst 
had  the  following  notice  published  to  the  sound  of  the  drum : 
“  Seeing  that  oaths  and  blasphemies  are  the  real  causes  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  every  one,  no  matter  who,  is  forbidden  to  swear  or  to 
use  bad  language,  under  a  penalty  of  receiving  twenty-live 
stripes  with  a  rod,  and  paying  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins.” 

The  Athenaum  announces  a  new  “  Life  and  Conversations  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  W  Mr.  Alexander  Main,  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  The  Life,  although  founded  chiefly  upon 
Boswell’s  work,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  entirely  rewritten  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  a  new  time.  A  better  book  about 
Johnson  than  Boswell’s  is  certainly  desirable ;  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  it. 

The  Japanese  are  great  imitators,  and  having  at  length  mas¬ 
tered  the  exact  scope  of  the  views  of  the  present  English  Gov¬ 
ernment,  have  set  to  work  to  imitate  them.  For  instance,  the 
Japanese  ministerial  officials  have  gravely  suggested  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  his  hair  done  like  the  English  ladies,  their 
chignons  being  in  their  estimation  very  neat  and  pretty.  The 
Emperor  has  taken  time  to  consider. 

People  were  surprised  in  Berlin  at  the  free-and-easy  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  King  of  Italy,  being  accustomed  to  quite  a  diflferent 
style ;  but  the  most  careless,  free-and-easy  of  Sovereigns  is  the 
soldier  King  of  Italy.  The  character  may  be  judged  from  this 
little  anecdote  in  the  London  Court  Journal ;  "  Just  after  the 
domestic  losses  which  crowded  thick  upon  him,  and  carried  off 
his  wife  and  his  brother  almost  at  the  same  time,  Europe’s  sym¬ 
pathy  was  very  ready  to  pay  sad  and  graceful  homage  to  his  be¬ 
reavement.  Our  Queen  comes  down,  according  to  immemorial 
custom  to  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  at  Windsor,  to  welcome 
her  brother  sovereign.  As  she  took  his  arm  to  go  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  alluded  delicately  to  his  latest  loss  —  that  of 
his  brother.  His  rather  vacant  countenance  surprised  her  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  still  more  was  she  shocked  when  he  answered  awk¬ 
wardly,  in  execrable  French,  ‘  Ah  I  oui,  pauvre  diable,  il  est 
mort '  (Yes,  poor  devil,  he  it  dead  I).” 
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